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UNITED STATES WAR ECONOMY —II 
ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

SINCE the first part of this article appeared, further details have been 
published concerning Mr. Donald Nelson’s War Production Board. 
This will consist of (1) the Purchases division, under Mr. Douglas 
Mac Keachie, who has been head of the Purchasing division of O.P.M.; 
(2) the Production division, under Mr. William Harrison, who also 
fulfilled a similar function in the O.P.M.; (3) the Materials division, under 
Mr. William Batt, which will be concerned with requirements and raw 
materials and their relation one to another; (4) the Civilian Supply 
division, under Mr. Leon Henderson, which will perform with far greater 
powers the functions originally allotted to the O.P.A.C.S.; (5) the Labour 
division, under Mr. Sydney Hillman; (6) the Industrial Operations 
division, under Mr. Knowlson, who will be responsible for the conversion 
of industry in general to war purposes. A further division, the position 
of which in the general plan is not clear, is the Automotive division, 
under Mr. Kanzler, which will be responsible for the conversion of the 
automobile industry to armament production, a task which should 
now have been begun, since the production of private cars is already 
stopped. The association of these divisions in one organization should 
make possible much more effective co-ordination of function than 
hitherto, quite apart from the increase in their powers. 


THE CURTAILMENT OF CONSUMPTION 

It is clear that the war effort for 1942-3 as at present planned cannot 
be made without some curtailment of civilian consumption. The 
United States is already approaching within measurable distance to 
“full employment”’ in the sense that the number of workers on relief is 
now only about one million, a small number for a country whose total 
labour force is 24 times as large as the British. The number on relief, 
however, does not measure the labour reserve. There are no doubt a 
great many unemployed persons who are not receiving relief and there 
are certainly a great many who could be taken from their present em- 
ployment without any considerable diminution in output. Agriculture, 
in particular, probably employs a large number of people who have 
remained in it only because of the relatively depressed conditions of 
industry in the last decade and, now that the demand for industrial 
workers is urgenty can be transferred without any great fall in agricul- 
tural output. It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy how much 
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the national income of the United States could be increased at present 
prices from the two available - sources—employment of people at 
present unemployed, and absorption into industry of people who are in 
some sense under-employed or whose output per head is low. The 
Financial News of January 15 has ventured a guess that $105 billion is 
an attainable national income, while a recent number of the Economist 
puts the figure which might be reached at $110 billion. These totals 
represent increases of something like 15 and 20 per cent respectively 
over the existing level. What would consumers’ expenditure be with 
full employment in the absence of further controls? The Financial 
News suggests on good evidence that it might be $75 or $80 billion, in 
which case, with Government exhaustive expenditure at $55 or $6) 
billion, inflation could not be avoided. 

It seems clear that the War Production Board is going to limit 
rigidly the output of goods for civilian use. The Government will have 
no difficulty in getting what it wants because it will have first call on 
the nation’s resources. The civilian expenditure, therefore, whatever it 
may be, will be spread over such goods and services as are left by the 
Government. If the above estimates are fairly correct the value of the 
goods and services which will be available for civilian consumption at 
present prices will be only some $50 or $55 billion unless there is some 
consumption of capital. In other words, civilian consumption may have 
to be cut down by 35 or 40 per cent below the level which it might reach 
with full employment in peace time. This does not mean, however, 
that the people of the United States are called upon to reduce their 
level of consumption by 35 or 40 per cent below any level which they 
have ever attained. In 1937, the last year of moderate prosperity 
founded entirely upon peaceful development, consumers’ expenditure 
must have been somewhat above $60 billion, equivalent to perhaps 65 
billion at present prices, so that a cut of civilian consumption, measured 
at present prices, to some $50 or $55 billion, would represent a reduction 
of only about 20 per cent below the 1937 level. In fact it seems unlikely 
that the defence programme will reduce total civilian consumption in 
the United States below the level of, say, 1933, and since the distribution 
of income will be much more satisfactory than in that year, the necessary 
sacrifice will not be as great as may at first sight appear. 

The most important point to note about the reduction in civilian 
consumption, however, is that it will be possible, and indeed, necessary, 
to concentrate it upon certain non-essential items. The strength of the 
United States for war is due largely to the fact that its citizens normally 
spend a high proportion of their income on the products of industries 
which can easily be converted to military purposes. Retail sales of 
food, drink, and apparel in the first half of 1941 were only about 43 per 
cent of total retail sales, and the ratio of total consumption of these 
commodities to civilian consumption as a whole was presumably less 
than this. In prosperous years in the past as much as 12 or 14 per cent 
of consumers’ outlay has been upon durable goods, the purchase o! 
which could be postponed. In 1937, almost 10 per cent of total con- 
sumers’ outlay was upon automobiles and accessories alone, and even 10 
1933 the corresponding proportion was probably as high as 7 or 8 pet 
cent. Moreover, a very large part of consumers’ éxpenditure in the 
United States is upon services which can be reduced to some extent if 
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order to release man-power for industry or the forces. A reduction of 
civilian consumption by 20 per cent below the 1937 level, therefore, 
should not involve much real hardship and should be relatively easy to 
accomplish. 


REVENUE, BORROWING, AND INFLATION 

The total expenditure-under the present Budget proposals for 1942-3 
is $62 billion. The present taxes are expected to provide $17,852 
million, or 29 per cent of this, but the President hopes that new taxes 
with an aggregate yield of $9 billion will be voted, thus raising the 
proportion of the total expenditure covered by revenue to something 
like 43 or 44 per cent. This proportion is in fact somewhat lower than 
the corresponding one in Britain for the present financial year. 

It is not yet clear what form the new American taxation will take. 
[he President suggested that $2 billion should be raised by a social 
security tax, which would tap the increase in small incomes. It has 
also been suggested that the lowest rate of income tax, which applies to 
incomes of $800, should be raised from the present 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent. In the Bulletin for Feb? 22, 1941, it was shown that the American 
tax system, like the British, imposes a relatively low rate of total taxa- 
tion on incomes of the lower ranges subject to income tax,*i.e. on those 
ranging between $800 and $3,000 or $4,000 per year, so that there is a 
good deal te be said on grounds of equity for increasing the burden on 
these income groups. 

There is little doubt that scope for an increase in the total burden of 
United States taxation exists. The problem of the Federal Treasury is 
of course increased by the fact that local and State taxation is much 
heavier than local taxation in Britain; indeed, until the current year the 
burden of State and local taxes was considerably greater than that of 
Federal taxes, whereas in Britain, even in peace time, local rates have 
been no greater than } or $ of national taxation. An extremely 
interesting calculation in the Economist of Jan. 24, 1942, however, 
demonstrates that total Government revenue, national and local, is 
this year only 24.1 per cent of net national income (measured at factor- 
cost) in the United States, whereas it is some 37.3 per cent of national 
income in Britain. Even with the addition of the new taxation which is 
proposed, the ratio of total taxation to the national income in the 
United States in 1942-3 will hardly reach the present British level 
unless there is pronounced inflation. 

It is expected that some $35 billion will in any case have to be bor- 
rowed in the next financial year. The National Debt at present stands 
at about $52 billion, and according to the present programme will 
increase by June, 1943, to $110 billion, the annual interest charge on 
which will be about $2,500 million. Thus by June, 1943, the American 
National Debt will hardly have exceeded one year’s national income, 
whereas the British debt is, and has for some time been, equal to more 
than 2 years’ national income. The annual charge on this debt, moreover, 
will be less than 2} per cent of national income, whereas the ratio of the 
corresponding British charge to national income is already more than 
4 per cent. Thus the United States Government has relatively little 
need to be nervous of borrowing, if that is indeed the best way of 
financing the war programme. 
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The relative merits of borrowing and taxation, however, are neces. 
sarily dependent upon their relative effects on the monetary situation. It 
has ‘been shown above that the present programme for 1942-3 will 
involve inflation unless civilian expenditure is cut down by $20 or $30 
billion below the level which it would be likely to attain in the absence 
of any further check. The increase in the national and local tax revenue 
in the next financial year, as compared with 1941-2, is hardly likely 
to exceed $15 billion, according to present plans, and there will thus 
have to be a considerable increase in saving if inflation is to be.avoided. 

In these circumstances the efficiency of price-control is naturally a 
matter of importance. The President has just signed, with a very 
proper protest, a Price-Control Bill which leaves very great scope for 
increases in price, especially among agricultural commodities. The ratio 
of agricultural to industrial prices, indeed, is now to be allowed to rise 
to 110 per cent of its pre-1914 value—a value which is itself considerably 
in advance of that at present ruling. 

If a substantial rise in prices occurs, however, as seems not unlikely, 
the defence programme will probably not be hampered. Wherever 
there are rigid controls for the allocation 6f materials and labour to the 
most important uses, no monetary phenomenon can prevent the 
Government from getting the resources which it requires. Moreover, 
since the American taxation system is “‘progressive’’, in the technical 
sense that higher proportionate rates of tax are levied on the higher 
incomes, price inflation means a higher tax revenue in relation to 
national income, and to this extent involves a check upon itself. The 
danger which arises from the banks’ possession of-excess reserves, which 
tempt them to take up Government securities and thus expand the 
public’s purchasing power, has been reduced by the raising of the reserve 
requirements to their statutory limit, and after the excess reserves have 
disappeared the process of monetary expansion will be checked, 
especially if a policy of sterilizing incoming gold is pursued. There is on 
the whole little chance of anything like dangerous inflation in the 
United States, and if such inflation as occurs is found unpalatable, the 
blame must be assigned to those agricultural interests which have been 
responsible for leaving so large a breach in the structure of price control. 


HOW BIG IS THE WAR PROGRAMME? 

The United States war expenditure, both present and planned, 
appears enormous when translated into:sterling at the current rate of 
exchange. The annual rate of defence outlay has increased from $12 
billion a year in June, 1941, to $18 billion in October—and is now over 24 
billion, while it is planned to reach $56 billion not much more than a year 
hence. The Economist of Jan. 17 has pointed out that these enormous 
figures are somewhat hard to reconcile with Mr. Stacy May’s statement 
(made before the new programme was announced) that United States 
output of the chief weapons of war would exceed the British plus the 
Canadian output only late in 1942, by which date the combined British 
and Canadian rate of expenditure will hardly have exceeded £4,500 or 
£5,000 million. The Economist also suggests that, for the purchasing of 
war material, the pound is probably equivalent, not to 4, but to 8 
dollars, the reason being that mass production methods and the abund- 
ance of natural resources, which are responsible for the relative cheap- 
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ness of such American goods as enter into international trade, cannot 
greatly influence the cost of armaments. 

{he purchasing power parity of the pound and the dollar for defence 
purposes can of course be finally settled only by a direct comparison of 
prices, which are not easily available, but it appears on the face of it that 
§ dollars is a somewhat high value for the pound. It is true that for the 
purpose of buying engineering labour the pound is equivalent to about 
§ dollars, but in the British engineering, vehicle, and ship-building 
industries labour is responsible for only between 4 and }$ of the total 
costs, material costs being more important. - Many of the materials 
concerned are such as enter into international trade, and for purchasing 
them the pound is equivalent to only $4. Even allowing that other 
costs are relatively high in the United States, therefore, it seems unlikely 
that the pound is equivalent to much more than $6 for purchasing 
armaments, even if the Americans are unable in producing them to 
make use directly of the mass production technique for which they are 
so well fitted. : 

If it is true that the pound is equivalent to $6 for defence purposes, 
then the present United States war expenditure is equivalent to about 
{4,000 million per year, which is to be compared with a present rate of 
United Kingdom expenditure of about £3,500 million. That United 
States arms output will not for some time catch up with the British 
plus the Canadian, assuming that it is true, may be attributed to the 
fact that United States expenditure at the present stage is naturally 
far more upon plant, etc., and far less upon finished arms, than the 
British. The rate of expenditure which should be reached about a year 


hence is presumably equivalent, if the above argument is correct, to 
more than £9,000 million a year. Some time in 1943, or perhaps, earlier, 
this enormous expenditure should begin to produce a commensurate 
flow of finished armaments. 


A. J.B. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
(concluded) 


ON Jan. 20 the Acting President of Argentina told the’press in Buenos 
Ayres that the Argentine attitude was definite and final, pointing out, 
however, that the delegation in. Rio was going to discuss and not to 
boycott at the Conference. The Committee on hemisphere defence met 
the next day, and considered an amendment to the Mexican resolution 
providing for its ratification by the ‘‘Cabinets and Congress” of the 
signatory nations. This amendment appeared to be designed, said 
correspondents present at the Conference, to secure from the Argentine 
Cabinet the signature which it had instructed its delegate not to give, 
with the face-saving knowledge that the Legislature would accept the 
responsibility which, for reasons of policy or prestige, or other reason, 
the Executive had been unwilling to take. 

Meanwhile, in the executive sub-committees, the Argentine and Chilean 
delegates approved measures to be taken against the Axis Powers 
with such reservations as left their action dependent on the decision 
of the political issue. Among these was that of “‘blacklisting”’ firms and 
individuals who were working with the Axis. 
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—— 


On the evening of Jan. 21 it was learnt that the chief delegates of the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru had worked out 
formula which it was hoped would enable the isolation of Argentina 
and Chile to be avoided. After declaring that aggression against one 
nation was aggression against all, and their determination to “co. 
operate for mutual protection until the effects of the present aggression 
against the continent shall have disappeared’, it: went on: “The 
American Republics consequently declare that in the exercise of their 
sovereignty and in accordance with their constitutional institutions and 
powers, provided that. these are in accord, they cannot continu 
relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy, since Japan has attacked 
and the others have declared war upon a country of our hemisphere. 
They finally declare that before they re-establish the relations referred 
to... they will consult together in order that their decisions may be 
collective and unanimous.”’ 

On Jan. 22 it was. decided that no vote on the resolution would be 
taken that day. It was understood that Argentina wished the wording 
of Article 3 of the resolution, which read: ‘“‘The American Republics 
cannot continue diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy”, 
to be changed by substituting ‘“‘may not’’ for “cannot’’. Chile was 
understood to be objecting that the economic and military guarantees 
offered her were insufficient. Discussions continued throughout the 
day on the exact form and degree of the modifications in the wording 
of the resolution. Finally, a formula was reached acceptable to all the 
countries, and on Jan. 23 this was read out by the Bolivian delegate. 
It stated: 

“As an affirmation of American solidarity the Conference recom- 
mends the rupture of diplomatic, political, and commercial relations 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan, in accordance with the internal laws 
and conditions of each country.”” The substitution of the word 
“recommends” for the previous form of words was done, Seftor Matienzo 
declared, because * ‘two great nations believed modifications were 
necessary’’, but no dissent from continental solidarity should be read 
into the attitude of Argentina and Chile. The difference was one of 
form rather than fundamentals. 

It was not believed, however, that the other countries were all 
satisfied with the result of this attempt to secure unanimity. 
The Caribbean States, according to one report, were distinctly 
restive; they felt, however, that the resolution was actually an 
academic matter only, as 9 of the States at the Conference were already 
in the war, and 10 more were ready to break with the Axis forthwith. 

Mr. Welles, summing up the progress made in a speech on Jan. 24, 
said: ‘“‘We have already met with the utmost measure of success in 
attaining the objectives we sought. . . . For the first time in the history 
of our hemisphere joint action of the highest political character has 
been taken by all the American nations acting together without 
reservation. ... The complete unity and solidarity of the 21 American 
republics has been preserved.” 

The same day the Brazilian Foreign Minister revealed that when the 
Conference-seemed to have reached a deadlock the Axis Ambassadors in 
Rio intervened, a move which so angered President Vargas that he 
considered breaking off relations on the spot, but forebore in order not 
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THE POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK AGREEMENT 


—_— 





Chile. 
The Conference approved unanimously a resolution concerning the 


suppression of subversiveactivities threatening the safety of the American 
republics and recommending measures to deal with them, including the 
closing down of associations connected with the Axis countries. It also 
adopted one providing for a common defence organization, with head- 
quarters in Washington, which should “establish, suggest, and recom- 
mend measures necessary for the defence of the continent”’. 

On July 26 the political committee of the Conference approved 
unanimously a proposal to declare the United States and all her Allies 
non-belligerent, a move which permits Allied warships to use Latin- 
American ports; it also adopted the “Charter of Rio de Janeiro’’, which 
approved the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The plenary session 
resolved that the status of non-belligerency should be accorded to all 
American States at war with a non-American State. It then passed a 
resolution taking note of the contents of the Atlantic Charter, and 
expressing to President Roosevelt the Conference’s satisfaction at the 
inclusion in it of the traditional American judicial principles. Another 
decision taken was to continue relations with the Governments of 
occupied countries, except those collaborating with the Axis. 

Mr. Welles made another statement that evening. The most far- 
reaching and practical steps ever before agreed upon by. the American 
Republics, he said, had been taken for the preservation “of the 
defence and security of the Americas. The Conference ended on 
June 28. 


THE POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK AGREEMENT 


ON July 23 was signed in London an agreement for a Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Confederation. It stated that in execution of the declaration 
af Nov. 11, 1941, the two Governments had conducted uninterrupted 
negotiations on the subject of bringing that declaration to fruition. 
They reached agreement regarding a number of principles of the 
projected confederation which were defined in the following declaration, 
now adopted. They agreed on the following points: 


1. “The two Governments desire that the Polish-Czechoslovak 
confederation should embrace other States of the European area with 
which the vital interests of Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked up. 

2. “The purpose of the confederation is to assure common policy 
with regard to foreign affairs; defence, economic and financial matters, 
social questions, transport, posts, and telegraphs. 

_3. “The confederation will have a common general staff, whose task 
it will be to prepare the means of defence, while in the event of war a 
unified supreme command will be appointed. 

4. “The confederation will co-ordinate the policy of foreign trade 
and customs tariffs of the States forming the confederation with a view 
to the conclusion of a customs union. 

5. “The confederation will have an agreed monetary policy. Autono- 
mous banks of issue of the States forming the confederation will be 
Maintained. It will be their task to assure that the parity established 
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between the various national currencies shall be permanently main. 
tained. 

6. ‘‘The confederation will co-ordinate the financial policies of the 
States forming the confederation, especially with regard to taxation, 

7. ‘The development and administration of railway, road, water, 
and air transport, as also of the telecommunication services will be 
carried out according to a common plan. An identical tariff for postal 
and telecommunication services will be binding on all the territories of 
the confederation. The States in possession of sea and inland harbours 
will take into consideration the economic interests of the,confederation 
as a whole. Moreover, the States forming the confederation will 
mutually support the interests of the sea and inland harbours of the 
States forming the confederation. 

8. ‘Co-ordination will also be applied in the realm of social policy 
of the various States of the confederation. 

9. ‘‘The confederation will assure co-operation among its members 
in educational and cultural matters. 

10. ‘‘Questions of nationality will remain within the competence of 
the individual States forming the confederation. The passenger traffic 
between the various States included in the confederation will take place 
without any restrictions, in particular without passports and visas. 
The question of free domicile and of the right to exercise any gainful 
occupation of the citizens of the individual States forming the con- 
federation over the whole territory of the confederation will be 
regulated. “ 

11. “The question of the mutual recognition by the States forming 
the confederation of school and professional diplomas, of documents 
and sentences of courts, as well as the question of mutual legal aid, in 
particular in the execution of court sentences, will be regulated. 

12. ‘‘The Constitutions of the individual States included in the 
confederation will guarantee to the citizens of these States the following 
rights: Freedom of_conscience; personal freedom; freedom of learning: 
freedom of the spoken and written word; freedom of organization and 
association; equality of all citizens before the law; free admission of 
all citizens to the performance of all State functions; the independence 
of the courts of law; and the control of government by representative 
national bodies elected by means of free elections. 

13. ‘Both Governments have agreed that in order to ensure the 
common policy with regard to the above-mentioned spheres, the 
establishment of common organs of the confederation will be necessary. 

14. ‘‘The States included in the confederation will jointly defray 
the costs of its maintenance.” 


Both Governments adopted a resolution expressing their satisfaction 
with the conclusion of the Greek-Yugoslav Agreement of Jan. 15, 1942, 
and their conviction that the prosperity and security of the area of 
Europe between the Baltic and the Aegean seas depended primarily on 
the collaboration of two confederations, the foundation of one of which 
had been laid by the Polish-Czechoslovak Agreement, and of the other 
by the Greek-Yugoslav Agreement. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 27 


OPENING a 3 days’ war debate in the House of Commons on Jan. 27, 
Mr. Churchill said that since his return to England he had come to the 
conclusion that he must ask to be sustained by a vote of confidence 
from the House. Britain was now at the centre and among those at the 
summit of 26 united nations comprising more than three-quarters of 
the population of the globe. Whoever spoke for Britain at this moment 
must be known to speak not only in the name of the people, but in the 
name of Parliament and, above all, of the House of Commons. 

They had had a lot of bad news from the Far East and he thought it 
highly probable they would have a great deal more. There would be 
many tales of blunders and shortcomings, in foresight and in action, 
and no one would pretend that disasters like these could occur without 
there having been faults and shortcomings. “I can see all this rolling 
towards us like the waves in a storm,”’ he said. .. . “It is because many 
things have gone badly and worse is to come that I demand a vote of 
confidence.’” No one need be mealy-mouthed in the debate, and no 
one should be chicken-hearted in the Lobby. He then turned to the 
main heads of the subjects on which strong criticism had been expressed, 
and said: 

“Sending aid to Russia was a decision of major strategy and policy 
and anyone can see that it was right to put it first when they watch the 
wonderful achievements, unhoped for and undreamed of by us, for we 
little knew the Russian strength, but all the more glorious—the 
wonderful achievements of Russia. If we had not shown a loyal effort 
to help our ally, albeit at heavy sacrifice to ourselves, I do not think 
our relations with Premier Stalin and his great country would have been 
so good as they are now. Far from regretting what we did for Russia 
I only wish it had been in our power to have done more. 

‘We approved General Auchinleck’s plans for building up a delaying 
force in the vast regions from Cyprus to the Caspian Sea, along what I 
might call the Levant-Caspian front, and preparing the installations, 
airfields, and communications upon which the largest forces could be 
based as time and transport allowed. 

“On the western flank we prépared to set upon Von Rommel and try 
to make a good job of him. Now when we see how events, which so 
often mock and falsify human effort and designs—now when we see 
how they shape themselves, I am sure this was a right decision. General 
Auchinleck had demanded five months’ preparation for his campaign, 
but on Nov. 18 he fell upon the enemy. For more than two months in 
the desert the most fierce, continual battle has raged... . This battle 
would have been lost on Nov. 24 if General Auchinleck had not inter- 
vened himself, changed the command, and ordered the ruthless pressure 
of the attack to be maintained without regard to risks or consequences. 
But for this robust decision we should now be back on the old line from 
which we started, or perhaps farther back. 

“We have not succeeded in destroying Rommel’s army, but nearly 
two-thirds of it are wounded, prisoners, or dead... . In this battle we 
have lost in killed, wounded, and captured about 18,000 officers and 
men, of which the greater part are British. We have in our possession 
36,500 prisoners, including many wounded, of which 10,500 are 
Germans. We have killed and wounded at least 11,500 Germans and 
13,000 Italians,—in all a total accounted for exactly of 61,000. 
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There is also a mass of enemy wounded, some of which have been 
evacuated to the rear. Of the forces of which General Rommel disposed 
on Nov. 18 little more than one-third now remains; 852 German and 
Italian aircraft have been destroyed and 386 German and Italian 
tanks. 

“During this battle we have never had in action more than 45,00) 
men against an enemy force—if they could be brought to bear—much 
more than double strong. Therefore it seems to me that this heroic 
epic struggle in the desert—although there have been many local 
reverses—has tested our manhood in searching fashion and has proved 
not only that our men can die for~King and country—everyone knew 
that—but that they can kill.” 

Rommel had recently received reinforcements, and another battle 
was in progress. He would not prophecy how it would turn out, but 
“whether you call it a victory or not it must be dubbed at the present 
moment—for I will not make any promises—a highly profitable 
transaction”’. 


For what had happened to Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Persia they 
must thank Russia. The Caucasus and its oil, the Anglo-Persian oil- 
fields, were denied to the enemy, and “I therefore present to you’”’, he 
said, ‘‘a situation in the field, both West and East, incomparably easier 
than we have ever seen since we were deserted by the Bordeaux-Vichy 
Government and were set upon by Italy.’’ But it was only by the 
smallest margin that they had so far beaten Rommel, and it was only 
by the Russian victories on the Black Sea coast that they had been 
spared the overrunning of all those vast lands which gave access to 
India, Persia, and the Nile Valley. Where would they have been if they 
had yielded to the clamour for an invasion of France or Holland? 
Every ton of shipping, every flotilla, every aeroplane and the whole 
strength of their Army would be committed and fighting for life on the 
French or Dutch shores. All these troubles of the East might have sunk 
into insignificance compared with a question of another and far worse 
Dunkirk. He went on: ; 

“While facing Germany and Italy here and in the Nile Valley we 
have never had any time to provide effectively for the defence of the 
Far East. It has been the policy of the Cabinet, almost at all cost, to 
avoid embroilment with Japan until we were sure that the United 
States would also be engaged. We even had to stop when we were at 
our very weakest point to close the Burma Road for some months. 
There never has been a moment, and, never could have been a moment 
when Great Britain or the British Empire single-handed could fight 
Germany and Italy and wage the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and the Battle of the Middle East and at the same time stan 
thoroughly prepared in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and generally 
in the Far East against the impacts of the vast military empire of 
Japan, with more than seventy mobile divisions, the third Navy in the 
world, a great air force, and the thrust of 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 
hardy, warlike Asiatics. If we had started scattering our forces over 
these immense areas of the Far East we should have been ruined. 

“We have therefore, and I will put it as bluntly as I can, laid for 
nearly two years under the threat of an attack from Japan with which 
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we had no means of coping. But as time has passed the mighty United 
States under the leadership of President Roosevelt . . . has drawn ever 
nearer to the confines of the struggle, and now that the blow has fallen 
it does not fall upon us alone. On the contrary, it falls upon the united 
forces and united nations which are unquestionably capable of enduring 
the struggle, of retrieving the losses and of preventing another such 
stroke from ever being delivered again.”’ 

It was not true that if they had had a Minister of Production every- 
thing would have been all right. Actually their munitions output was 
gigantic. In 1941 they produced more than double the munitions 
equipment of the U.S.A., which was arming heavily. In the last 6 
months their monthly output of guns had been over double that of the 
peak of the last war, and the curve was rising, that of tanks had 
doubled, small arms production was more than twice what it was 6 
months ago, and field-gun ammunition had doubled. The limiting 
factor in Far East preparations had been transport. From the moment 
the Government was formed every scrap of shipping which could be 
spared had been carrying munitions and troops from the British Isles 
ina ceaseless flow. Owing to the Russian and Libyan commitments it 
was possible only to make “‘a moderate and partial provision in the 
Far East against the hypothetical danger of a Japanese onslaught”’. 
It was: true 60,000 men were concentrated in Singapore, but priority 
in equipment was accorded to the Nile Valley. For this decision he 
took the fullest personal responsibility. Why, then, should he be 
called upen to pick out scapegoats? “‘I,’’ he said, ‘“‘am the man Parlia- 
ment and the nation have got to blame for the general way in which 
they are served, and I cannot serve them effectively unless, in spite of 
ill that has gone wrong and is going to go wrong, I have their trust 
and faithful aid.” 

The outstanding question was whether the Government were right 
in giving a limited priority in the distribution of the forces and equip- 
ment recently sent overseas to Russia, Libya, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Levant and the Caspian danger front, and whether they were right in 
accepting for the time being a far lower standard for the Far East. 
The first obvious fact was that the Far East was at peace, and it seemed 
rational in the past 6 months to suppose that the Japanese, having 
thrown away their opportunity of attacking them in 1940 when they 
were weak and alone, should now plunge into a struggle against Britain 
and the United States combined. Further, the probability that the 
United States would come into a war in the Far East and thus make 
inal victory sure seemed to allay some of these anxieties. Owing to the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbour and the loss of the British battle- 
ships naval superiority had passed to Japan, and he pointed out that: 
‘If there are a thousand islands and one hundred valuable military 
keypoints and you put a thousand men, or whatever it may be, on 
every one of them, the Power which has command of the sea and carries 
along with it the local command of the air can go round to every one of 
these places in turn, destroy or capture their garrisons, ravage and 
pillage them; ensconce themselves wherever they think fit, and pass 
0 with their circus to the next place. You might disperse a million 
men over these immense areas and yet only provide more prey for the 
dominant Power. On the other hand, these conditions will be reversed 
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when the balance of sea-power and air-power changes, as it will surely 
change.”’ 

Till it did so they would have to endure very heavy punishment, but 
presently, if they persevered and were united, the boot would be on the 
other leg. . 

After a tribute to the troops of General MacArthur and to the Dutch, 
he said he fully realized the importance of sending more aircraft to 
Singapore and Burma, and before he left for the States a substantial 
distribution of their forces had been made. When he reached Washing- 
ton further important steps were taken by the President to move from 
- many directions everything that ships could carry and all the air power 
that could be flown and transported to suitable points. 


He had arranged with the President that there should be in Washing- 
ton a body called the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee, consisting of 
three United States Chiefs of Staff, men of the highest distinction, and 
three high officers representing and acting under the general instruction 
of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee in London, and this body would 
advise the President, and in the event of divergencies of view between 
the British and the American staffs or their representatives the differ- 
ences must be adjusted by personal agreement between the President 
and me. It was also agreed that he should propose to those concerned 
the setting up of a Pacific Council in London on the Ministerial plane, 
comprising Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the Dutch 
East Indies Governments, assisted by the British Chiefs of Staff, which 
would form the focus of a united view. This would enable the British 
Commonwealth to act as a whole, and this formed part of plans, already 
well advanced, for collaboration at the appropriate level in the sphere 
of defence, foreign affairs, and supply. 

Thus the united view of the British Commonwealth and the Dutch 
would be transmitted at first to the Chiefs of Staff Committee in London 
and the Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington. In the event of 
differences it would be necessary for the President and himself to reach 
an agreement. 

The Australian and New Zealand Governments wished that this 
Council of the Pacific should be in Washington, and he had submitted 
their views to the President, but had not yet received a reply. The 
Supreme Commander had assumed control of the fighting area in the 
South-west Pacific. called the A.B.D.A. area. They did not propose 
to burden him with frequent instructions; he had his general orders 
and he had addressed himself with extreme buoyancy to his nwost 
difficult task. The eastward approaches of Australia and New Zealand 
had been styled the Anzac area, and were under United States. com- 
mand. Communications between them and North America, were 4 
United States responsibility, while those across the Iadian Qcean to 
India were a British. 

The fact that Australia and New Zéaland were in the.danger zone 
reinforced the demand that they should be represented) in, the War 
Cabinet. Australia had asked specifically that her accredited represen- 
tative should have the right to be heard in the War Cabinet in the form- 


ulation and direction of policy; “we have of course agreed to this’’, hic 


said. New Zealand had felt bound to ask for similar representation 
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and the same facilities would of course be available to Canada and South 
Africa. He went on: : 

“We shall not put any obstacle to the return of the splendid Austra- 
lian troops who volunteered for Imperial Service to their own homeland 
or whatever part of the Pacific theatre may be thought most expedient. 
We are taking many measures in conjunction with the United States 
to increase the resources of Australia and New Zealand and to send 
them reinforcements of arms and equipment by the shortest and best 
route.” 

It might be that Japan’s game was “‘to make hell while the sun 
shines’, and to seize bases for defensive purposes for the attack which 
was obviously coming towards them at no great distance of time—a 
tremendous onslaught in the future—1942 and 1943, and so forth. He 
did not think they need look beyond 1943, but they must see how things 
went. He thought the mass invasion of Australia would be a very 
ambitious operation for Japan to undertake in the precarious and 
certainly limited interval before the British and U.S. Navies regained, 
as they certainly would, the unquestionable command of the Pacific. 
But “anything in human power that we can do or persuade the United 
States to do to help Australia we will do”’. 

In a final reference to America he said: “Many people have been 
staggered by the figures of prospective American output of war weapons 
which the President announced to Congress, and the Germans have 
affected to regard them with incredulity. I can only say that Lord 
Beaverbrook and I were made acquainted beforehand with all the bases 
on which these colossal programmes were founded, and I myself heard 
the President convey their specific tasks to the chiefs of American 
industry, and I heard those men accept their prodigious tasks and 
declare they could and would fulfil them. 

“Most important of all is the multiplication of our joint tonnage at 
sea. If they are completed, as completed I believe they will be, we shall 
be able to move across the ocean spaces in 1943 two, three, or even four 
times as large armies as the considerable forces we are able to handle at 
sea at the present time. 

“The vanguard of an American Army has already arrived in the 
United Kingdom. Very considerable forces are following as opportunity 
may serve. These forces will take their station in the British Isles and 
face with us whatever is coming our way. They impart a freedom of 
movement to all forces in the British Isles greater than we should 
otherwise have possessed. Numerotis United States fighter and bomber 
squadrons will also take part in the defence of Britain and in the ever- 
increasing bombing offensive against Germany. The United States 
Navy is linked in the most intimate union with the Admiralty, both in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific. We shall plan our naval movements 
together literally as if we were one fleet.’ 

There was no question of regarding the war in the Pacific as a second- 
ary operation—the only limitation on its vigorous prosecution would be 
the shipping available. It was most important that they should not 
ovetlook the enormous contribution of China to this struggle; for 44 
years, ill armed or half armed, she had withstood the main fury of 
Japan. They would do everything in their power to give them the arms 
and supplies which were all they needed to vanquish the invader and 
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play a magnificent part in the forward movement of the united nations, 

Mr. Churchill ended by saying he felt entitled to come to the House 
and ask them not to press him to act against his conscience and better 
judgment and make scapegoats in order to improve his own position, 
and not to press him to do things which might be clamoured for at the 
moment, but would not help in their war effort. He stood by his 
original programme of blood, toil, tears, and sweat, but “‘it is because ] 
see the light gleaming behind the clouds and broadening on our paths 
that I make so bold now as to demand the confidence of the House of 
Commons as an additional weapon in the armoury of the united 
nations.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 29 


Mr. Churchill, winding up the debate on Jan. 29, reiterated his reasons 
for asking for a vote of confidence, Parliament was ‘‘master all the time’, 
and from its decisions there was only the appeal to the country. He 
declared himself very much in need of the help of the House, and his 
readiness to profit to the full by the many constructive and helpful lines 
of thought which had been advanced, even when they came from the 
most hostile quarters. Flexibility of mind for dealing with new situa- 
tions was essential. For example, while he was in America events 
occurred which altered in a decisive way the question of creating a 
Ministry of Production. President Roosevelt had appointed Mr. Nelson 
to supervise the whole field of American production. All the resources 
of the two countries were now pooled in shipping, munitions, and raw 
materials, and some similar office must now be created in England if the 
smooth working between them was to be maintained on the highest 
level. 

He could not reply to all the criticisms and enquiries made, but there 
were a few points with which he wished to deal. He said: 

“The first is the advantages, not only to Britain, but to the Empire, 
of the arrival of a powerful American Army and Air Force in the United 
Kingdom. First of all it meets the wish of the American people and the 
leaders of the Republic that the large mass of trained and equipped troops 
which they have under arms in the United States will.come into contact 
with the enemy as close and as soon as possible. 

“Secondly, the presence of these forces in this island implants a greater 
freedom of movement overseas in the theatres where we are already 
engaged—the greater movement of the mature and seasoned divisions 
of the British home Army. It avoids the difficulty of reinforcing theatres 
where we are engaged with troops of another nation, with all the com- 
plications of armament and command which arise therefrom, Therefore, 
we must consider this arrival of the American Army as giving us 4 
latitude of manoeuvre which we had not hitherto possessed. Thirdly, 
the presence in our islands of a force of heavy but unknown strength 
and the establishment of a broader bridgehead between us and thie 
New World constitute an important additional deterrent to invasion, 
at a time when the successful invasion of these islands is Hitler’s last 
remaining hope of total victory. 

“Fourthly, the fact—and I am addressing myself to what has been said 
about aiding and succouring Australia and New Zealand—-that wel! 
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equipped American divisions can be soon got to these islands so easily 
and rapidly, will enable substantial supplies of weapons and munitions 
now being made in the United States for our account to be sent direct 
on the other side of the world to Australia and New Zealand to meet the 
new dangers of home defence which are cast upon them by the Japanese 
war. 

“Lastly, this whole business cannot do Mr. de Valera any harm. It 
might even do him some good. It certainly offers a measure of protection 
to Southern Ireland and to Ireland as a whole which he would not 
otherwise enjoy.” 

As to the admitted inadequacy of their operations to meet’ the 
Japanese onslaught he did not pretend there might not have been 
avoidable mistakes, and ‘“‘while I take full responsibility for the broad 
strategic dispositions, that does not mean that scandals or inefficiency 

. will not be probed and that they will be covered by the general 
support which I give to our commanders in.the field’’. 

But the House must not be led into supposing that even if every- 
thing on the spot had gone perfectly this would have made any decisive 
difference to the.heavy British and American forfeits which fell in- 
exorably on the temporary loss of sea power in the Pacific. Even that 
was not exhaustive because, before Pearl] Harbour—8 or 9 months ago— 
their ability to defend the Malay Peninsula was seriously prejudiced 
by the incursion of the Japanese into Indo-China, Britain was not then 
ina position to confront the Japanese aggression with strong resistance. 
If they had gone to war with Japan to stop the Japanese coming across 
the ocean stretch from their own country they would have had to fight 
alone, perhaps for a long time, the whole Japanese attack upon their 
loosely-knit establishments and possessions in the vast Oriental region. 
They never had the power to defeat the 3 Axis Powers single-handed, 
and therefore had to watch the march of events with an anxiety which 
increased with the growth of the Japanese concentrations and at the 
same time diminished with the continuous approach of the United 
States even nearer to the confines of the war. 

The question was, ought they to have refused part of their aid to 
Russia? It was said that part of what they sent there would have made 
them safe; but would it have made them far better prepared in Burma 
and Malaya than they were? They did not make such a reduction, and 
he believed the vast majority of opinion in the House and the country 
endorsed that decision. He agreed, however, as to the vital importance 
of the Burma Road, and Chiang Kai-shek might rest assured that 
nothing had prevented the employment of Indian troops in that area 
except their use elsewhere and the immense difficulties of transport. 

Next, what were the reasons that made the campaign in Libya 
necessary? First, they hoped to remove, and had probably removed, 
the menace to the Nile Valley, thus liberating important forces, and 
transport, to meet an impending attack through the Caucasus; secondly, 
it was the only place they could open a second front. Though their 
offensive in Libya was on, comparatively, a small scale, important 
German forces were drawn off from the Russian front at a most critical 
moment; and thirdly, the front in the Western Desert afforded them an 
opportunity of fighting a campaign against the Axis on terms most 
costly to them, since they had destroyed much of their reinforcement 

. 
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materials and their limited shipping as well as the forces already ip 
Africa. Even if they had to go over the ground a third time, as seemed 
possible, there was no reason why the campaign should not retain its 
profitable character and the war there become a dangerous and fester- 
ing sore to Axis resources. He asked, would they have been right to 
sacrifice all this and send all available forces to Malaya to guard against 
a war with Japan which might never have taken place? 

As to Singapore to-day, he could only say that a steady flow of 
reinforcements had gone into the island for weeks past. 

Turning to the questions about the Prince of Wales and Repulse he 
said: “It was the policy of the War Cabinet and the Defence Committee, 
initiated by the Naval Staff, to operate in the Indian Ocean with a battle 
squadron based mainly on Singapore, and it was hoped, in co-operation 
with the United States, to give effect to the general protective work in 
the joint protection of the Far Eastern waters. Nothing had been left 
undone to repair the heavy losses which had been sustained. 

“The two battleships were sent there in the hope primarily of deterring 
Japan from going to war at all, or’of deterring her from sending con- 
voys into the Gulf of Siam. The Prince of Wales was the only battleship 
available which could reach the spot in time for any deterrent effect. 
It was always the intention that an aircraft carrier should go also but, 
with the exception of those in home waters, not a single one was avail- 
able; they were all under repair. As to the two ships going north of 
Singapore—Pearl Harbour having occurred—on Dec. 8 Admiral 
Phillips decided that, in the circumstances, and in view of the move- 
ments of Japanese transport with a weak fighting escort towards the 
Kra Isthmus, drastic and urgent naval action was required. This action, 
if successful, would have presented the army with a good prospect of 
defeating the landings, and so possibly of paralysing the invasion of 
Malaya at its birth. 

“'The stakes on both sides were very high, the price was great, and the 
loss most grievous. Admiral Phillips was fully aware of the risks he was 
taking, and he took steps to provide air reconnaissance to see if there 
was an enemy carrier in the vicinity, and to provide fighter protection 
up to the limits that were available. Only after he left the harbour was 
he informed that fighter protection could not be provided in the area in 
which he wanted to operate. But in view of the low visibility he decided 
to stand on. Later, in accordance with his predetermined plan, he 
turned back, as he had always made up his mind to do, as the weather 
began to clear and he knew he had been sighted. 

“However, later still, during his retirement a further landing to the 
south of the Peninsula was reported, presenting an even more serious 
threat to Malaya, and he decided to investigate this. It was on returning 
from this investigation that his force was attacked, not, as has been 
supposed, by torpedo or bomber aircraft flown off a carrier, but by ver) 
long-range shore-based heavy two-engined torpedo bombers from the 
main Japanese aerodromes 400 miles away. 

In the opinion of the Board of Admiralty the risks he took were {all 
and reasonable in the light of the knowledge he had of the enemy whien 
compared with the very urgent and vital issues at stake, on which the 
whole safety of Malaya might have depended.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill said he had tried to lay the whole position 
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before the House as far as public interest would allow. On behalf of the 
Government he made no complaints of the debate. He offered no 
apologies; he made no promises. “In no way,” he said, “have I mitigated 
the sense of danger and impending misfortune of a minor character 
and of a severe character which still hangs over us. But at the same 
time I avow my confidence, never stronger than at this moment, that 
we shall bring this conflict to an end in a manner agreeable to the inter- 
ests of our country and in a manner agreeable to the future of the 


” 


world. ... 


HITLER’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 30 


IN his speech on Jan. 30 Hitler admitted reverses on the Eastern 
Front, due, he said, to frost and not to the Red Army, but when 
spring came Germany would again take the offensive. His reason 
for taking over the command of the Army was that he wished the 
responsibility to rest on himself alone now that they had had to 
change to the defensive. 

Britain was, he repeated, the chief cause of the war, and wanted a 
divided Europe. The Jews, who “‘tried to profit from ‘the struggle 
between the nations, and who have continuously been the driving 
force in causing unrest among the peoples’, would be finally destroyed. 
He said Germany would fight to the last man, and would never suffer 
another 1918. The worst was behind in Russia, and in the spring they 
would start rebuilding. They would conquer more and destroy more, 
but then the moment of real reconstruction would begin. 

Britain had so much raw material and riches, he went on, that she 
did not know what to do with them, yet she wanted to take from 
others the little they had. He had always striven after peace, he 
declared, but as this battle had to be fought out, he asked Providence 
to lay the burden on his shoulders. He knew the German nation had 
confidence in him, and was happy that Japan had now joined the many 
other nations fighting with them 

On the seas the German submarines had smashed Roosevelt’s plans. 
The fall in the figurés of the sinkings of vessels was due, not to a shortage 
of submarines, but to the many declarations by which Roosevelt had 
tried to restrict Germany’s right of action. The Japanese attack had 
now relieved them of the necessity of putting an end to these lies, or of 
submitting to these limitations on their liberty for the sake of peace. 

Germany was pfepared for everything. General Rommel had defeated 
the enemy when the enemy thought they had defeated him; they would 
have this experience many times. In praising the Army, Hitler especially 
stressed the heroism of the infantry, and said that-behind all their 
forces was an enormous transport organization. 

The most difficult period in Russia was now over. In 4 months they 
had nearly reached Moscow and Leningrad, and in the 4 months of 
winter the enemy had only advanced a few kilometres. In a few weeks 
the winter would have*broken, and the German rifleman would be able 
to show his mettle. In response to his appeal for winter clothes, the 
whole nation had ‘‘contributed in the realization that the smallest 
musketeer was worth more than the most valuable fur coat’’. 

He admitted he did not know when the war would end, declaring: 
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‘‘How this year will end I do not know. Whether it will bring victory 
I do not know’’, but he did know that Germany would break the enemy 
wherever they appeared. Circumstances to-day could-not be compared 
with those at the time of Frederick the Great; he had had to fight an 
overwhelming superiority in numbers, but had nevertheless kept the 
fight going in spite of all reverses. Germany to-day had allies, and also 
the strongest Army and Air Force in the world. What the Japanese 
were doing in the East was of inestimable value. 

After accusing Britain of trying to defend her own interests by the 
blood of others, as she had never been in a position to wage war alone, 
Hitler gave a long review, in familiar terms, of his own rise to power, 
in which he said he had always talked and fought for the unity of 
Germany, and had the fullest confidence in himself; he had never feared 
and never would fear anything that might be said about Germany or 
himself. 

Turning to his foreign policy, Hitler went on to say that his efforts to 
bring together England, Italy, and Japan had, as far as England was 
concerned, been in vain. England had not realized that the Germany 
of to-day, unlike that of Victorian days, was no longer a danger to her. 
This second world war was a continuation of the first, and Germany 
was completely guiltless of it. The first had not been won by the enemy, 
but had been lost by Germany’s lack of unity. 

Much harm had been done to Germany by President Wilson and 
Roosevelt. Germany had not realized that this man was an American 
President, that is to say, a man who was not bound by his promises; 
also that Roosevelt was a paralytic, a madman who had forced his 
people into a war against another nation with whom it had never had 
any differences. 

Coming to the present day in Germany, he said: ‘‘Everywhere we now 
see works of peace which the war has prevented us from continuing. 
If, on the other hand, we look at our enemies, we see this gabbler, this 
drunken Churchill. What has he done all his life, this hypocritical 
fellow, this lazybones of the first rank? And then his accomplice in 
the White House, this mad fool.” 

The only road open to Germany, he went on, was that of fighting 
and success. She must work hard to make more and more weapons and 
munitions, and thus save the lives of many of her soldiers. ‘‘The prayer 
of that devilish priest who wants Europe to be stricken into Bolshevism 
will never be fulfilled, but our prayer will be fulfilled. God give us the 
strength to preserve our freedom for our nation and for our children 
and grandchildren,” he declared, in conclusion. This war was being 
fought to preserve the freedom not only of Germany but of all Europe, 
and was therefore really a war for all mankind. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Little air activity took place over the British Isles, raids in nearly 
every case being by single aircraft only, but on Jan. 23 some damage 
was done in an East Anglian town and 11 people killed. The few bombs 
dropped elsewhere were all on the north-east coast, north Scotland, or in 
the Shetlands, and no serious damage was reported. On two occasions 
(Jan. 26 and 30) aircraft were seen over Northern Ireland, but no 
bonibs were dropped. 

The Germans claimed considerable damage done to port installations, 
etc., on the east coast, and also announced the first successes of their 
U-boats off the North American coast, claiming (Jan. 24) that 18 ships 
had been sunk. éf 

The principal night targets in Germany were Emden (nights of Jan. 
20, 21, and 26), Bremen (Jan. 21), Hanover (Jan. 26), Miinster (Jan. 22), 
and, outside Germany, Brest (Jan. 25, 26, 27, and 31), Boulogne (Jan. 21, 
27, and 28), St. Nazaire and Havre (Jan. 31), Dunkirk (Jan. 22), and 
Rotterdam (Jan. 28), while several attacks were made on aerodromes, 
etc.,in Holland and northern France. On Jan. 23 and 31 shipping off 
the Frisian Islands was bombed, and several hits scored on convoyed 
vessels. The number of aircraft missing during the 2 weeks was 32, and 
2 of the raids on Brest were made without loss. Those on Emden and 
Miinster were attacks in force, and considerable damage was believed 
to have been done. The German report of the Miinster attack stated 
that the raiders were driven off and dropped their bombs indiscrim- 
inately. 

The Admiralty reported the loss of the trawlers Henriette and Irvana, 
and the submarine H3rz, and announced (Jan. 29) that the French 
corvette Roselys had rammed and almost certainly destroyed a U-boat. 
The U.S. Navy Dept. reported the loss in the Atlantic of the Norwegian 
tanker Varanger, American vessels Venore amd City of Atlanta, and the 
Latvian Cilivaira, sunk by U-boats. From Canadian reports of the 
sinking of the Lady Hawkins it was learnt (Jan. 28) that 245 lives had 
been lost when she was torpedoed. 

On Jan. 25 the Admiralty announced that warships investigating the 
German report of the seizure of ships at Fernando Po had captured the 
Italian vessel Duchessa D’ Aosta, which was found in difficulties off the 
island, outside territorial waters. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians maintained their pressure along the whole front, the 
Crimea being the only sector where no definite progress was reported. 
The following towns were recovered: Mozhaisk (Jan. 19), Ostashkov and 
Myatleva (Jan. 20), Uvarovo (Jan. 21), Kholm, Demno, Toropets, 
a. Selizharovo, Zapadnaya Dvina, Olenino, and Staraya 
Toropa (Jan. 22), Nelidovo (Jan. 24), Sukhimichi, Lozovaya, and Bar- 
venkovo (Jan. 28), Berestovoya (Jan. 31), and Gavrilovka (Feb. 1). 

Figures issued in Moscow on Feb. 1 gave the German losses from 
Dec. 6, when the offensive began, to Jan. 15 as 2,766 tanks, 4,801 guns, 
3,071 mortars, and 33,640 cars of various kinds. The Russian figures for 
aircraft lost during the fortnight Jan. 19-Feb. 1 were 256 German and 
69 Russian. 

Mozhaisk was defended to the last by 3 S.S. divisions, and hundreds 
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of men were found frozen to death when the Russians entered. The 
town was not burnt, as this had been arranged for Jan. 25, and was 
forestalled by the Russian break through. The advance in the area 
between Kholm and Rzhev was very important, as it brought the 
Russians south (at Staraya Toropa, Nelidovo, and Olenino) of the rail- 
way from Rzhev to Velikiye Luki, and resulted in the encirclement of 
Rzhev except for the butlet due south by road and rail to Vyazma, 
As the latter town was now being threatened from the south by the 
Russian advance north and west of Kirov the Germans there’ began to 
move back to Smolensk. The captures of Andreapol and Peno (on the 
railway between Toropets and Ostashkov) yielded enormous booty for 
the Russians, and 9,000 Germans were stated to have been killed. 
Peno was regarded as a ‘‘safe area’, and at Andreapol the supplies for a 
whole Army Corps were concentrated. Both places were stubbornly 
held, and at Peno a Nazi Death’s Head cavalry brigade was wiped 
out. 

By Jan. 24 the Moscow radio was announcing that the Red Army 
had begun the task of clearing the areas of Smolensk, Orel; and Kursk, 
the reference to the two places in the south being due to the beginning 
on Jan. 18 of a new advance by Marshal Timoshenko. By reaching 
Barvenkovo and Lozovaya on Jan. 28 his forces had advanced 65 miles 
and cut across the German lines running from Kharkov southward to 
Stalino and Taganrog, and were now slightly west of Kharkov. Over 
400 inhabited places were freed, and the number of Germans killed in the 
9 days was estimated in Moscow at 25,000. The Moscow radio also 
reported that Hitler had been forced to bring up reinforcements from 
France, Norway, and Denmark by troop-carrying aircraft. Lozovaya 
is particularly important as it is at the junction of the Kharkov- 
Sevastopol and Kiev-Rostov lines, and is often known as the “‘gate to 
the Donetz basin’”’. It was a supply base for the German 17th Army and 
for the Italian forces, and also the ¢entre of a well-known grain and 
butter producing area. Finally, it is only some 35 miles from Dniepro- 
petrovsk. 

On Jan. 31 it was announced that a large industrial area in the 
Donetz Basin had now been consolidated, and the workers had got back 
to their homes and had restarted 16 mines. 

Further south again the capture of Berestovoya, 40 miles west of 
Mariupol, reported on Feb. 1, has not been officially confirmed, but the 
Moscow radio announced the capture of Gavrilovka the next day, 4) 
miles south of Lozovaya, and due north of Berestovoya, so it appears 
certain that the Russian advance westward towards the Dnieper 
elbow is continuing. Moscow also reported that the Germans had for 
the past few weeks been bringing up reserves from the far corners of 
Europe, including some 16 or 17 divisions which had been kept ready 
for the spring offensive. Red Star reported the appearance of men trans- 
ferred from Greece and Poland, and the employment of specialized 
troops trained for invasion and parachute operations. 

The German communiqués rarely gave any particulars of the fighting 
except to admit heavy Russian attacks, in which wave after wave 0! 
the enemy came forward, sometimes breaking through at certain points, 
but always being thrown back by counter attacks. They admitted on 
Jan. 21 a break through on the northern Donetz front, and said-a great 
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Russian offensive had begun in the Ukraine and along the whole 
Donetz Basin on Jan. 18. Elsewhere, “by their continued advances 
they had only weakened themselves”. They also reported attempts to 
break out at Leningrad and at Sevastopol which were all frustrated, as 
were 3 attempts at landings on the Crimean south coast. (The Russians 
admitted the evacuation of Feodosia on Feb. 2.) On Jan. 29 Berlin, 
after admitting heavy Russian attacks west of the Valdai Hills and 
over the frozen Kholm marshes, declared that a wall of steel had been 
built southward from Kholm, which the enemy would never be able to 
pierce. At sea the Russians claimed the sinking of 10 transports on the 
Barents Sea, and a Moscow radio report on Jan. 29 stated that the 
total number sunk there and in the ‘Norwegian fjords to date was 45. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Except for continued air attacks on Malta every day, air activity in the 
Mediterranean was less general. The most important action was an 
attack, pushed home throughout Jan. 23 and the night by Air Force 
and naval aircraft, against one of the largest convoys so far seen in the 
Central Mediterranean.. The convoy consisted of a liner, 3 cargo ships, 
1 battleship, 4 cruisers, and 15 destroyers. A bomb was seen to fall near 
the battleship, and a destroyer and the liner were hit, while a cruiser 
and 2 cargo ships were probably hit, and one of the latter was seen on 
fire. When sighted on Jan. 24 the liner was no longer with the convoy, 
which was proceeding east at reduced speed. On Jan. 31 a tanker was 
bombed, and hit twice, and, on Feb. 1, 2 cargo ships were hit with 
torpedoes from naval aircraft, and one probably sunk. 

Other air actions were raids on Catania (nights of Jan. 18, 19, and 27), 
Comiso (Jan. 19, 24, and 27), Salamis, Heraklion, and Patras (Jan. 19). 
Many fires were started at the Italian aerodromes, and the second attack ~ 
on Catania was kept up for 10 hours. 

At sea submarines attacked 2 laden tankers on Jan. 26, and both 
were believed sunk; they also scored direct hits on 2 transports, sinking 
one for certain, and sank the Italian salvage ship Rampino. 

On Jan. 27 the Admiralty announced the torpedoing on Nov. 25, 1941, 
of the battleship Barham, with the loss of some 850 lives. 

At Malta in one period of 24 hours there were 14 alerts. The raiders 
were invariably engaged when they reached the island. Many of them 
were damaged, and British losses were slight. The Italians made large 
claims as to the results of the raids, e.g. on Jan. 27 they stated that 9 
Hurricanes were shot down and others destroyed on the ground. They 
also admitted (Jan. 26) the loss of a submarine. As regards the con- 
voy attacked by British aircraft on Jan. 23-24 they claimed that it 
reached its destination with the loss of only one vessel —presumably 
the liner. 


NORTH AFRICA 
A final count (Jan. 21) of the prisoners taken at Halfaya gave the 
number as 2,126 Germans and 3,400 Italians, and the guns taken intact 
as 60. Very bad weather hampered all operations on Jan. 19 and 20, 
but on Jan. 21 three strong enemy columns, supported by the bulk of 
Rommel’s tanks, made a reconnaissance, penetrating 10 miles east of a 
line running south of Mersa Brega (between Jedabia and Agheila). The 
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British light forces withdrew, maintaining contact and inflicting casual- 
ties. 
The Germans claimed that the attack had surprised the British 
. forces, which retreated hastily towards Jedabia. The next morning the 
Germans pushed on with strong air protection and reached Jedabia, 
which the British light forces had evacuated, the Germans claiming the 
capture or destruction of 10 tanks, 46 guns, and over 100 vehicles. By 
the next day fighting had developed over a large area covering the 
triangle Jedabia, Antelat, Stunna, and it was evident that the enemy 
were operating in considerable force. On Jan. 24 and 25 there was 
confused fighting south and south-east of Antelat, described by the 
Germans as a complete success for them, with the defeat of British 
forces north-east of Jedabia, the capture of many prisoners, and the 
destruction of 143 tanks and 80 guns. The centre of activity moved on 
25th north-east from Antelat to the region of Msus, this being described 
by the Germans as the pursuit of the beatenenemy. The Italians claimed 
that the Axis losses were very small, but that between Jan. 21 and 25 
239 enemy tanks and 118 guns were captured or destroyed, and over 
1,000 prisoners taken. 

By Jan. 26 the main fighting had moved to the north and north-east 
of Msus, the village being in German hands, though semi-official reports 
estimated that only a third of the forces which moved out of Agheila 5 
days before had reached the area, Rommel’s forces had moved in 3 
columns with great speed, hustling the British light covering troops 
from the area round Jedabia, where supply depots had been established 
for the resumption of the British advance. On Jan. 28 the enemy swung 
north-west from Msus.and made contact with the British south of 
Benghazi, another column reached Regima, 16 miles due east, while 2 
more appeared, apparently unexpectedly, from the south. Benghazi 
was evacuated after all stores and material useful to the enemy had 
been destroyed. The advance on the town from the south was by forces 
of greatly superior strength, and the column which moved east of the 
escarpment to Regima was even stronger. 

On Jan. 29 an Indian brigade which had been withdrawn from Ben- 
ghazi towards Barce and Tokra found itself in danger of encirclement, 
since the Germans had got across the coast road north of Benghazi. 
Two columns succeeded in fighting their way out and rejoined the main 
force on Jan. 30. .By Jan. 31 the Germans had reached the Maraua 
area, 25 miles due east of Barce and on the slopes of the Jebel Akhdar, 
and on Feb. | fighting was going on round Slonta, east of Maraua and due 
south of Cyrene, showing that the enemy had driven the British forces 
back a considerable distance eastward from Barce. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, in the Msus region the enemy were still being held, and so 
prevented, presumably, from making progress east and north-east 
towards Mekili. On Feb. 2 it was learnt that the Indian Infantry) 
Brigade which had broken through the Axis forces surrounding Benghazi 
had reached bases in East Cyrenaica almost intact as regards fighting 
personnel, but engineer and other units who had carried out demolition 
in the port had had to be left behind. The same day the Germans 
claimed the occupation of Barce. 

Throughout the fighting the R.A.F. maintained the offensive against 
enemy supply bases, transport columns, and tank and troop conce! 
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trations. Tripoli harbour was bombed on Jan. 20 and many subsequent 
nights, and attacks were also made on targets at or near Homs, Zuara, 
Misurata, Sirte, and Nofilia. In the battle area persistent bombing and 
machine-gunning attacks were made almost continuously on the coast 
road round the Gulf of Sirte, on targets of all kinds round Jedabia, and 
on the tracks running north and north-west to Antelat, Saunna, and 
Msus. Large numbers of vehicles were destroyed or set on fire, and 
considerable damage was done in camps and barracks and among 
stores. In one raid south of Benghazi (Jan. 28) at least 50 motor 
vehicles were destroyed, and on the night of 30th great destruction was 
caused among camps and transport between Agheila and Jedabia. 
Only 19 aircraft were lost, and 4 pilots were saved. 

| he Axis claims as to British tanks and armoured cars captured or 
destroyed were very large, the Italians stating on Jan. 30 that they 
numbered 1,100. They also claimed to have brought down large 
numbers of aircraft, in communiqués aimed, apparently, at giving the 
impression that the Axis air forces possessed the initiative in the air. 
Actually, this was retained by the R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. throughout the 
operations. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

Philippines. Heavy fighting continued in the Bataan peninsula, in 
which General MacArthur’s forces not only held their ground, but 
defeated with severe losses especially strong attempts, on Jan. 24 and 
25, to turn their left flank. The Japanese were reinforced, and were 
believed to have 200,000 troops operating in Luzon, with, possibly, 
another 100,000 in Mindanao. On 25th a successful charge by the 
Americans on the extreme right threw the Japanese into confusion and 
relieved the pressure on the left. After this the Japanese were unable 
to return to the attack till Jan. 29, when they made “‘headlong infantry 
assaults”” on both flanks; these were broken up by artillery fire, and 
enemy attempts at infiltration the next 2 days were also defeated. On 
Feb. 1 a heavy bombardment of a Japanese force attempting to land 
at Corregidor seems to have taken them by surprise; many launches 
and barges were sunk, and the operation was wrecked completely: 
Attempts to land troops on the west coast of Bataan on the night of 
Feb. 2 were also broken up. 

Malaya. On Jan. 31 the causeway connecting Singapore with the 
mainland was blown up as soon as the last British troops had been 
withdrawn from Johore, and the Governor of the Straits Settlements in 
a broadcast at midnight said: ““To-day we begin the battle of Singapore.” 
For the last 2 weeks of January the enemy had kept up very heavy 
pressure along the whole front, the main thrust at first being towards 
Batu Pahat, on the west coast. The large enemy forces were supported 
throughout by aircraft, including dive-bombers, and daily raids were 
also made on Singapore. On the east coast the Australians held their 
ground at Mersing till Jan. 23, but then had to retire owing to the enemy 
advance down to Kluang in the centre. On Jan. 20 the Japanes> were 
already claiming that their advance forces were only 20 miles fron the 
causeway. The next day they stated that some 20,000 Australian; who 
had been sent to stem the break through at the Muar River and were 
now retiring towards Yong Peng were cut off. On Jan. 24 the Japanese 
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reported the capture of Yong Peng and Parit Sulong, taking 6,000 
prisoners. Actually it was learnt next day that considerable numbers 
of Australians and Indians cut off in that area had succeeded in re. 
joining their units after bitter fighting. 

On Jan. 25 the Japanese reported a “‘battle of annihilation” south of 
Kluang, where 15,000 British, Australian, and Indian troops were 
“approaching their end’’. The British forces were, in fact, compelled to 
retire by the great numerical and air superiority of the enemy, but they 
inflicted very heavy casualties in their delaying actions. On Jan. 26 
Japanese warships and transports were seen off Endau and more 
landings were effected, though British air attacks resulted in a cruiser 
being hit, a transport hit 12 times, a large stores dump on the beach hit, 
and barges heavily machine-gunned. Enemy fighters covering the 
landing were engaged, 12 destroyed, 2 more probably, and 2 damaged, 
with no British loss. Meanwhile it was learnt that some 570 men at 
Batu Pahat had found themselves surrounded the previous day, but 
had fought their way out. Another 1,000 followed on Jan. 30. 

On Jan. 28 the evacuation of everything was ordered from a coastal 
strip a mile deep on the north shore of Singapore Island. The city and 
naval base were raided frequently, but not without cost to the raiders, 
60 of which were shot down for certain by the A.A. defences by Jan. 27, 
and 21 probably. British air activity, also, was increasing, with 
growing signs of air co-operation. Frequent attacks were made on 
enemy transport in Johore and on their aerodromes, with very slight 
loss to the British and Australian aircraft. t 

Heavy casualties were inflicted on the Japanese in the last stand on the 
mainland, and by the 31st all the British forces were believed to have 
reached the island, with the Japanese still 10 miles away. Artillery fire 
was opened on the enemy communications that night, and continued 
the next day. Meanwhile enemy air activity over the island increased. 

In the whole campaign the Japanese claimed to have captured 8,000 
prisoners; also 250 tanks, 330 guns, 3,600 cars and trucks, and much 
other material. 

Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. The first news of enemy (Siamese) 
patrols crossing the frontier into Burma east of Moulmein was on 
Jan, 20. Heavy fighting was reported at Kawkareik next day, and the 
Japanese claimed that the first line of defence at Myawaddi had been 
pierced. Moulmein was raided each day, and Rangoon on Jan. 23, 24, 
27, 28, and 29, and Feb. 1. 

Moulmein was attacked from several directions by such overwhelm- 
ing numbers that by Jan. 30 the small force holding it were forced to 
withdraw across the Salween, after removing all stores and equip- 
ment; and on Feb. 2 isolated parties of the enemy succeeded in crossing 
the river some miles to the north. 

The enemy suffered heavy defeats in the raids on Rangoon. On Jan. 23 
2 forces of 60 planes were routed, 15 being shot down, and 9 probably 
destroyed, for the loss of 2, and the enemy were forced to drop all their 
bombs outside the city. The next day 7 bombers and 9 fighters were 
destroyed, for the loss of one British fighter, whose pilot was saved; on 
Jan. 28 a third of the raiders were destroyed or badly damaged by thie 
U.S. Valunteer Group, and on the 29th 12 were destroyed and 6 prob- 
ably, with no losses to the British or Americans. 
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Air raids were made on Hanoi airfield (by Chinese and U.S. aircraft) 
on Jan. 22 and 24, where no opposition was met, and on Bangkok, Jan. 
24 and 28, with no loss. 

On Jan. 25 it was learnt that Chinese reinforcements had been pour- 
ing into Burma during the past few weeks, and were still arriving. On 
Jan. 27 it was announced that Mergui had been evacuated. 

Dutch East Indies and New Guinea. The successive stages of Japanese 
penetration were: occupation of Minahassa Peninsula, Jan. 21; Rabaul 
and Kavieng (New Ireland), Jan. 23; Lae (capital of New Guinea), 
Kendari (Celebes), and Balik Papan (Borneo), Jan. 25; Amboina (second 
naval base in Dutch E.I.), Jan. 31, and Samban and Pontianak (West 
Borneo), Feb. 1. Several raids were made by British, Australian, and 
Dutch aircraft on Rabaul and Kuching, at the first of which much 
damage was done. Japanese raids were made throughout the period on 
Belewan, Padang, and Sibolga (Sumatra), Sabang (off the island), 
Kavieng and Salamaua (New Guinea), Lorungan (Manus Island, Ad- 
miralty group), Tulagi (Solomon Isles), Samarinda and Pontianak 
(Borneo), Ternate (Moluccas), Amboina, Macassar, and Parepare 
(Celebes), and on a large number of other places in the outlying 
islands of the Archipelago. 

Two major operations occurred. Throughout Jan. 23, 24, and 25 and 
27 a series of attacks were made on Japanese warships and transports in 
the Macassar Straits by U.S. warships and aircraft and Dutch aircraft. 
The latter began the attack by scoring 12 hits on 8 ships on the 23rd, and 
U.S. forces began a separate action the next day. By the 28th the 
result of the persistent U.S. attacks was believed to be 9 transports sunk, 
a large cruiser and an aircraft carrier (or battleship) sunk by submarines, 
5 or 6 direct hits scored on cruisers and 3 on destroyers from the air, and 
other vessels set on fire. A Dutch submarine sank a destroyer and tor- 
pedoed a cruiser, and another vessel sank a Japanese submarine. The 
two actions were believed to account for 15 ships sunk and 22 seriously 
damaged. The Japanese admitted (Jan. 27) the loss of 4 transports. 
The Allied losses of aircraft were very small and of warships none. 
On Feb. 1 the U.S. Navy reported a raid on the Marshall Islands and 
Makin (at extreme north of Gilbert Islands—in Japanese occupation). 
Fleet auxiliaries at Jaluit and Wotje were sunk, shore installations hit, 
and many aircraft on the ground destroyed or damaged. Eleven air- 
craft were lost in the attack. 

Sino-Japanese War. At the end of Jan. Chinese attacks were made 
along both banks of the East River, and Poklo was captured after a 
5-day battle in the Waichow area. The Japanese admitted (Jan. 30) 
their withdrawal from Tamshui on the ground that their presence there 
to cut China’s supply line from Hong-kong was no longer necessary. 
lighting was reported on Feb. 1 between Poklo and Sheklung (40 miles 
east of Canton). 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 31.—The Government issued a decree setting up a department to 
watch and repress anti-Argentine activities. Axis nationals were stated 
to be entering the country in larger numbers than hitherto, and there was 
a heavy movement of funds towards Buenos Ayres. 


AUSTRALIA 

Jan. 20.—The Melbourne press (Argus and Age) maintained that 
something more than a unified Pacific command was essential to give 
Australia and the Dutch Indies an effective voice in the organization of 
a counter-blow to the Japanese, and argued that there was no evidence 
to support the theory that the overthrow of Germany necessarily 
involved the collapse of Japan, who was engaged in a war of conquest 
on her own account. The hypothesis that the whole Axis would collapse 
was most dangerous; the advantages Japan was now gaining would be 
increasingly gained with every succeeding day on which British policy 

“regarded the Japanese war as a side-show. 

Jan. 21.—The Prime Minister said the war was now nearer, clearer, 
and more.deadly to Australia than ever before, and anyone failing to 
perceive the immediate menace the attack on New Guinea constituted 
must have lost all sense of reality. 

Jan, 23.—The Army Minister announced the Japanese landings in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, and said there was no doubt that 
the Japanese planned to attack Australian towns. He also made a 
national broadcast in Which he warned the country to expect shelling 
and raiding; it was plain that the Japanese, with mountains of supplies 
and equipment, were able to take the offensive everywhere, and he 
could not hold out any hope that the Allies had reached the end of their 
reverses. “‘Australia must stick it,’’ he said, ‘‘till the Allies have won 
the battle of production.”’ 

The battle for the Pacific was the battle for Australia. Had there 
been enough Empire tanks, guns, and aircraft in Malaya it need not at 
this stage have become the battle for Australia. He believed that the 
people’s Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States 
understood that their interests were jointly involved in the struggle to 
eject the invader from Malaya and so restore Singapore as the gateway 
to the sea lanes of this vital productive section of the world. It would 
take the whole resources of the Empire and allies, properly applied, to 
stop Japan, as they were stopping Germany and Italy. 

It was announced that, at the War Cabinet’s request, Mr. Forde 
(who was Acting Prime Minister in Mr. Curtin’s absence in Western 
Australia) had telegraphed to London and Washington emphasizing 
the gravity of the threat to Australia and appealing for the immediate 
dispatch of equipment, especially aircraft. 

The Minister for External Affairs issued a statement in which he said 
it was a pity that so much would have to be suffered by gallant soldiers 
and innocent people to prove that Malaya was not a side-show, but 4 
primary and vital struggle. Since Japan entered the war Axis stratcg) 
had been to establish not only a new order in Europe, but a new world 
order, and it had as its immediate objective the domination of the 
Pacific by Japan; but that was only the immediate objective. General 
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Tojo had made it very clear that Japan aimed at obtaining a basis for 
“Greater East Asia” so that she could then ttrn and help Germany in 
order to. bring the British Empire and the U.S.A. to their knees. 

“It is sound strategy, "he said, “‘for us to divide the forces of our 
enemies. We can keep them divided by defeating Japan in the Pacific 
area so that Japan and Hitler cannot join forces.”’ 

The Minister of Supply stated that the fight for Malaya was vital. 
It anticipated, and perhaps averted, the last great battle before 
Australia. If added strength came immediately from Britain Malaya 
could be held. But long-range plans were the very height of stupidity. 
The people of Britain must look the Empire squarely in the face; the 
fight in the Pacific was a fight for the continuance of the British 
Empire. 

Jan, 24.—Mr. Curtin stated at Perth that Australia claimed represen- 
tation in an Imperial War Cabinet that her voice,and counsel might be 
heard directly in respect to the waging of the war as a whole. She also 
claimed that a Pacific Council should be set up on which the countries 
particularly concerned might collaborate in the most effectual way for 
dealing with problems of the Pacific war. 

A Government spokesman in Melbourne, referring to this statement, 
said that before Japan’s attack the Government had strongly urged 
the United Kingdom to conclude a pact of mutual assistance with 
Russia and the other democracies in the event of war spreading to the 
Pacific. This had not been done. Australia’s representations urging a 
joint declaration of war by the Empire on Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Finland when they attacked Russia also awaited the pleasure of the 
British Cabinet. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Forde announced that he had received a message from 
Mr. Churchill promising that the British Government would give 
immediate and careful consideration to the Cabinet’s requests for more 
aircraft and war supplies and for the creation of an Empire War 
Council and an Allied War Council for the Pacific zone. 

Mr. Forde, in an appeal for Allied help, said: “‘Shortly and bluntly it is 
Japan or us. Our position has been made very clear. Alone or with the 
help of others we fight to a finish.’’ Australia did not believe that the 
insolent immensity of Japan’s design was appreciated everywhere as 
keenly as it was in the Commonwealth. This was said in no spirit of 
reproach: they believed it was to the advantage of all the Allies to stop 
Japan as soon as possible. 

The War Cabinet ordered the full mobilization of all units of the 
Militia and of home defence forces and a quicker calling up of married 
men between 18 and 25 and of single men between 35 and 45. It also 
ordered the military commandants of all threatened areas to adopt the 
scorched earth policy to the utmost. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Curtin, in an Australia Day broadcast, announced 
that negotiations were proceeding by means of which Australia would 
have a proper place on General Wavell’s staff directing allied strategy 
in the South-west Pacific. Australia’s answer to the challenge of a 
powerful, ruthless, and well-prepared enemy would be to mobilize all 
she had, all she was, and all’she hoped to be. The old ways of peace 
were gone. No longer was the Australian way of life attuned to the 
pursuits of individuals or the practice of business attuned to getting a 
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livelihood for oneself. The choice for all was either to make some 
sacrifice for Australia or to become a compiete sacrifice to the enemy. 
More must be done; “our war potential is vastly greater than our 
achievement’’. 

Australia had spoken with a clear voice to Britain and the other 
democracies on the question of her conception of the machinery for 
shaping the strategy of the democracies. ‘“‘The whole philosophy of life 
for which we are fighting means,” he said, “that in wartime it is more 
important even than in peacetime that consultations as equals should 
mark the activities of those charged with the government of a demo- 
cracy and those jointly representing the several democracies. No single 
nation can afford to risk its future on the infallibility of one man; no 
nation can afford to submerge its right to speak for itself because of the 
assumed omniscience of another. ... The flame of freedom lit by our 
pioneers is inextinguishable by any enemy. This Australia is for the 
Australians. It is white Australia, and with God’s blessing we will 
keep it so.” 

Jan. 27.—The Government received Mr. Churchill’s reply to the 
proposals for the establishment in London of an Imperial War Cabinet 
and of an Allied War Council to direct strategy in the Pacific. It was 
announced that the Government were establishing an Allied Supply 
Council to deal with all questions of supply arising between Australia 
and the Allies in the Pacific zone. 

Jan. 28.—The Prime Minister said Mr. Churchill’s speech was in 
accord with the general purpose for which the British Commonwealth 
stood, and that the mechanics it indicated were in line with a unified 
pursuit of one goal, 

It was understood that the Government wished Washington to be 
the H.Q. of the supreme allied direction of the Pacific war, as it was 
nearer the scene of hostilities than London. 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Hughes, speaking in Sydney, denounced the “‘quislings’’ 
in Australia who, “by subtle suggestions and oblique references’, were 
endeavouring to create an impression that Britain had failed in her 
duty to Australia and neglected to provide for their protection. 
Australia owed her immunity from attack during the past 2 years, 
during which she had built up her strength, to Britain’s command of the 
sea, which had protected her for 150 years. Britain was also their best 
customer, and, for many products, their only customer, and she had 
taxed her own people to give preference to Australia’s products. 

He pointed out that they had not contributed a penny to the cost of 
Singapore, and that the Prince of Wales and Repulse had been lost 
fighting their battles; and if they had not been lost the position would 
have been vastly different. It was true that Britain had failed to send 
adequate air forces to Malaya, but to have immobilized forces there 
before Japan’s entry into the war would have meant weakening forces 
in other vital zones where the Allies might have been overwhelmed. 
Australians must take the Empire view of the war—every part of thie 
Empire had a right to claim the aid of all. 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Melbourne, said the allegations casting 
doubt on the unity of Australia and Great Britain had amazed and 
shocked him. There was complete unity between the whole people of 
Australia and those of Britain, and what was true of the people had 
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always been true of the Government. His opinions of how best to ensure 
joint action had as their purpose nothing more or less than loyalty, which 
now required works and not words, and expressed itself in production, 
the right use of equipment, and the disposition of their forces as a result 
of collaboration, so that the enemy should not overtake bands of patriots 
in isolated places and overcome them one by one. 

All the Government had done was to ask that in the conduct of the 
war in the Pacific there should be a Pacific Council, and that in the con- 
duct of a total war there should be scope for Australia’s voice being heard 
when the Imperial War Cabinet made its decisions. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 23.—Official statistics showed that over a million workers, about 
60 per cent of the total labour—were engaged in German war 
industries, directly or indirectly. A few days previously the number 
had been increased by some 250,000. 

It was learnt that Flemish Nationalists had been holding meetings 
to revive the enthusiasm of their followers. (The Flemish Legion’s 
camp in Russia had been bombed, and there were rumours that the 
legionaries refused to obey the orders of German officers.) 


BOLIVIA 

Jan. 26.—The Government broke off relations with the Axis Powers. 
The Japanese Chargé d’Affaires was reported to have told the Govern- 
ment that if they did so Japan might blockade the South American 


coast. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 22.—The Government placed all known Nazi and Fascist 
sympathizers under police surveillance. 

Jan. 27.—The President signéd a decree severing relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Feb. 1.—A representative of the U.S. Maritime Commission remained 
in Rio to consult as to the use of the estimated 250,000 tons of Axis 
ships seized before they could be damaged in South American ports. 


CANADA 

Jan. 22.—Parliament met, and the Governor-General, in the Speech 
from the Throne, said the Government would seek from the people, 
by a plebiscite, release from any obligation arising out of past com- 
mitments restricting the methods of raising men for military service. 
They believed that’ the magnitude and balanced nature of the war 
effort were being obscured by controversy as to commitments’ made 
before the spread of the war to all parts of the world, and they believed 
they should possess complete freedom to act in accordance with their 
judgment as to the needs of the situation as they arose. 
_ There would be a balanced programme for increases in the armed 
forces and in the'production of war material and foodstuffs, and an 
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integral part of the war effort would be the contribution to Britain of 
vast quantities of munitions, food, etc. 

The policy of national selective service would be extended as generally 
and rapidly as was necessary to effect the orderly and efficient employ- 
ment of all men and women, the goal being to effect as complete a 
mobilization as possible of the country’s resources and man-power. 

Jan. 26.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the Army 
Corps oversea was to be increased to an army of 2 Corps during 1942. 
This meant the addition of one army tank brigade and one armoured 
division to the existing oversea establishment. He also said the 
Government would buy outright the remaining Dominion Government 
and Canadian National Railway securities owned in Great Britain, 
valued at some $295 million, and they also proposed to meet British 
shortage of Canadian dollars by supplying munitions and food up to a 
value of $1,000 million. The Government had made $400 million 
available to Britain through the purchase of Government securities 
held there since the beginning of the war. They had proposed that, 
so far as past transactions were concerned, some £700 million sterling 
accumulated to Canada’s credit in London should be converted into 
a loan which would pay no interest during the war. 


CHILE 

Feb. 1.—The Presidential election was held, the two candidates being 
Sefior Juan Rios, Popular Front, and General Ibanez, believed to have 
Fascist leanings. Don Juan Rios was elected by 257,980 votes to 


202,035 for the 6-year term beginning on April 1. (He easily carried the 
mining and nitrate districts of thenorth and the coal region of Concepcion, 
but General Ibanez ran him close in Santiago province.) He declared that 
the Government would-carry out all the commitments signed at Rio. 


CHINA 


Jan. 20.—The Government allocated $10 million for the relief of 
refugees arriving in various parts of Kwantung from Hong-kong. The 
Japanese were reported to have compelled over a million Chinese 
residents of the colony to leave. 

Jan. 27—The Army spokesman in Chungking said intelligence 
reports suggested that the Japanese were engaged in large troop 
movements in Indo-China, and that there was a heavy concentration 
of warships at Hainan, where about 100 vessels arrived on Jan. 21. 

Feb. 1.—The Ministry of Finance instructed all branches of the four 
Government banks in Japanese-occupied China and Hong-kong to 
close down and have no further dealings with Free China, so as to 
prevent the possibility of their operating under coercion. 

Feb. 2.—Announcements of loans of £125 million and £50 million from 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain. (See U.S.A. and Great Britain.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan. 23.—Signature of agreement of federal union with Poland 
(See Special Note.) ‘ 
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ECUADOR 
Jan. 29.—An agreement settling the frontier dispute with Peru was 
signed in Rio. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton left Cairo for Iraq and Iran. 

Feb. 2.-The Cabinet resigned. The King received the British Ambassa- 
dor. It was believed that the King had demanded the resignation of the 
Foreign Minister on the ground that the action in breaking off relations 
with Vichy (on Jan. 6) had been taken without consulting him, and that 
the Royal prerogative had been infringed. The Prime Minister then had 
to make it known that he no longer enjoyed the King’s confidence. 


EIRE 

Jan. 25.—The Defence Minister, speaking at a recruiting meeting 
at Howth, said that strict observance of the regulations regarding 
neutrality was no guarantee that their neutrality would be respected, 
and they must be as fully prepared as possible. The local defence 
force was the country’s first line of defence; it would defend the various 
local districts until the main army forces could be brought into position. 

Jan, 27.—Mr.,de Valera stated that the Government had not been 
consulted by either the British or U.S. Government regarding the 
coming of American troops to the 6 counties. He described the parti- 
tion of Ireland, when ‘‘the British Government cut the nation in two’’, 
as in essence not different from the former partition of Poland. The 
people of Ireland had no feeling of hostility towards and no desire to 
be brought in any way into conflict with the United States. It was 
their duty to make it clearly understood, he added, that ‘‘no matter 
what troops occupy the 6 counties, the Irish people’s claim for the 
union of the whole of the national territory and for supreme jurisdiction 
over it will remain unabated”. 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Dillon declared in the Dail that Nazi agents had been 
dropped by parachute, had been arrested, and were at that moment in 
custody, adding: “‘I say these agents are well known to be in active 
collaboration with the I.R.A.” 

The Minister for Justice said the I.R.A. had attempted to bring 
outsiders into Eire, and Mr. de Valera was asked what was meant by 
that statement. He replied that there were two belligerent parties in 
the war, and the I.R.A. had declared war on one of them. Presumably 
that meant they were willing to help the other. 

Jan. 29.—The Minister for Local Government said in the Dail that 
he was not certain there was not a vested interest in the I.R.A. There 
had “grown up around it a set of vested interests that are fed from 
sources we cannot describe. Those who control it are desperate, un- 
scrupulous, and blood-hardened men, who will stop at nothing to 
enforce their decisions on their associates. Until recently this organiza- 
tion was well supplied with funds. Owing to its activities the country 
has never been confronted with a greater peril”. 


FINLAND 
Jan. 27,—A law was passed confiscating all Allied property in the 
ountry, 
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FRANCE 

Jan. 20.—General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London, said fighting 
France and the new Russia were allies. ““Every German soldier killed 
or frozen in Russia and every German gun, plane, or tank destroyed 
on the Russian fronts gives France another chance to rise and conquer, 
For centuries past Franco-Russian alliances have been thwarted by 
intrigue or lack of understanding; but the necessity for such an alliance 
appears anew at every turning-point in history.” 

Jan. 21.—The German wireless in Paris declared that ‘‘the fate of 
France will be decided by the outcome of the war in Russia’”’; if Russia 
won France would be plunged into “Bolshevik chaos’. 

Jan. 25.—The Vichy Government protested tg the Chinese Govern- 
ment against the bombing of Hanoi, declaring that in the 2 raids the 
bombers missed their “‘apparent objective” and killed a number of 
people. 

Jan. 28.—The Vichy News Agency gave the names of 4 more French- 
men shot by the Germans during the week. 

A French military expert, broadcasting from the Paris radio station, 
said it was certain that, because of their immense resources of man- 
power and supplies the Russian forces represented ‘“‘an incredible 
threat’. They attacked everywhere, and in the last few days had 
intensified their drives in all sectors. In some they had achieved real 
advances, as in the region of Lake Ilmen, and some sectors had had 
to be evacuated by the Germans. ‘‘We are witnessing,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
prelude to military operations on which will depend the fate of the 
continent.” 

Jan. 30.—Admiral Raeder was reported to be inspecting the German 
naval forces on the Atlantic coast. 

De Brinon, in an interview to Paris journalists, said the results of 
collaboration with Germany were not up to expectations owing to 
psychological differences between the French and the Germans. 
“Hitler’s Governmené’’, he said, ‘has undoubtedly a different con- 
ception of diplomatic negotiations from those current among us’’, and 
this had created a situation which “may well appear hopeless.’’ He 
hoped that Germany’s “highest authorities”, who constantly stressed 
that without confidence no liberating gestures could be made, would 
this year announce—which they had never done yet—the conditions of 
this confidence. 
| Feb. 2.—The Military Governor of Paris announced that 100 Parisian 
youths, Jews and Communists, were to be deported to Eastern Europe, 
and that 6 others had been shot for attacks on Germans. 

Reports from Russian sources in Switzerland stated that typhus had 
appeared in France, 30 fatal cases having occurred at St. Nazaire and 17 
at Tours. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 20.—It was announced that Field-Marshal von Bock had been 
appointed to succeed Reichenau as C.-in-C. of an army group. It was 
learnt that Hitler had, on Jan. 16, appointed Jakob Werlin general 
inspector of the motor-vehicle department, responsible only to him- 
self, to inform him ‘‘more quickly and thoroughly than before by 
direct channels on all questions of motor transport important for the 
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war effort, in order to give the instructions demanded by the war 
situation’’. 

Jan. 21.—An appeal for volunteers as parachute troops was pub- 
lished in the press, which also printed an official statement declaring 
that the war on the eastern front made demands on men’s physique 
and morale unknown in previous wars. Nothing better than farm- 
houses was available for H.Q., and the army commanders, being men of 
advanced age, were less able to withstand the hardships than men 
in their 20s or 30s. 

Jan. 23.—Statistics recently published showed that at the beginning 
of January some 2,100,000 foreigners were working in Germany, and 
that the number was increasing. Nearly 1 million were Poles, and 
272,000 were Italians. The.total number of persons usefully employed 
was over 24 million, as against 22,670,000 at the end of 1940. This 
did not include the Wehrmacht, police, home guards, and labour con- 
scripts. The number of women workers was one million more than at 
the end of 1940. 

Jan. 25.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that Himmler was 
taking over the Ministry of the Interior from Frick, and was being 
succeeded as head of the Gestapo by Heydrich. 

Jan. 29.—Goebbels, writing in the Vdlkischer Beobachter on the 9th 
anniversary of the Party’s assumption of power, said that reactionary 
forces were trying to suborn Hitler’s closest collaborators from him. 
Foreign propaganda told of difficulties among Nazi chiefs, but the 
Party held fast. Of the war he said, “It seems a drawn game, The 
enemy cannot venture on a major attack. He who throws the last 
battalion into the battlefield will have won for ever.” 

The wireless bulletins stated that, “When we shall win we do not 
know, but we know we shall win because there was a Jan. 30, 1933.” 

Jan. 30.—Hitler addressed a meeting in Berlin of Nazi party mem- 
bers and soldiers from the Eastern front, speaking for nearly 2 hours. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Himmler was reported to have started a recruiting campaign for the 
5.5. on a scale far larger than would be needed to replace the casualties 
in Russia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 20.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that he shared the general 
anxiety about the situation in the Far East, but also “‘the growing 
confidence which, I think, may also be justified as to the eventual out- 
come of this terrible struggle’. 

Replying to a question about the proposals submitted to him by 
Indian Liberal leaders, he said he would send an answer in terms which 
could be made public. He was not sure, however, that raising far- 
reaching constitutional issues at a time when the enemy was so near 
the gates of India would be advantageous to India. 

Further contingents of Canadian troops arrived in the country, in- 
cluding reinforcements for the Czechoslovak Army. 

Jan, 22.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in England from Moscow. 

The Minister for Air, dealing in Parliament with measures for the 
defence of aerodromes, said the object had been to banish divided 
responsibility for ground defence, and the formation of the R.A.F. 
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Regiment ensured that the defence of aerodromes would belong to one 
service. There would be a hard core of troops, small compared to the 
total number of men on a station, but highly specialized and specially 
equipped, and the “backers-up’”’ would be the ground staff of the 
aerodrome. 

The scheme had been thrashed out by officers of the Army and the 
R.A.F., in consultation with those of the Navy, and had received the 
close study and approval of the Chiefs of Staff and of the Defence 
Committee of the War Cabinet. It defined the responsibilities clearly 
and sharply, and it would establish on the aerodromes a force that 
would -be second to none of its size in toughness, offensive spirit, 
mobility, and hitting power. 

Jan, 23.—Signature of agreement of federal union between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 24.—Sir Stafford Cripps told the press that the Russians had 
9 million men under arms, and he had no doubt that they meant to 
make the conquest .of Germany absolutely complete and thorough. 


They anticipated a new German offensive in the spring, and then hoped | 


to give the coup de grace to Germany next autumn or winter. 


The potential developments of the eastern industries was enormous; 
they had doubled or trebled their capacity since war started, and in the 
next 6 months many industries, moved from threatened areas, would 
be rebuilt. The key to the Russian success had been the whole-hearted 
loyalty and determination of every individual. The cost had been 
enormous in terms of suffering and domestic tragedy. 

Russia and Japan had long-standing differences, which, he was 
convinced, would never be dissolved except by force. 

Jan. 25.—It was revealed in London that Mr. Churchill travelled to 
America in the new battleship Duke of Y ork, 35,000 tons, one of the 5 of 
the King George V class. 

A demonstration of welcome to the Soviet trade union delegation 
was held in London. M. Shvernik, the leader, said they had seen that 
“Great Britain is doing well. The organization of production has left 
the best impression on us. The delegation believes that the British 
working class understands the seriousness of the position and is 
determined to do everything to help us. It would, however, be in- 
sincere if the delegation stated that production was ideal. The delega- 
tion considers it necessary to say that there are unused reserves. If 
these were mobilized and brought into action it would give a consider- 
able addition to the output of tanks, aircraft, and munitions. It seems 
to us that these reserves should be mobilized—and the sooner the better 
for our common cause.” 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special Sum- 
mary.) 

A White Paper was presented to Parliament entitled “Co-ordination 
of the Allied War Effort’, Cmd. 6332. It stated that the President and 
the Prime Minister had set up bodies to deal with munitions assign- 
ments, shipping adjustment, and raw materials, and these bodies 
would confer with representatives of the U.S.S.R., China, and such 
others of the united nations as were necessary, to attain common 
purposes and provide for the most effective utilization of their joint 
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resources. The manner in which the 3 bodies would operate was out- 
lined. 

At the same time the following appointments to the 3 bodies were 
announced: Munitions Assignments Board: U.S., Mr. Hopkins; U.K., 
Lord Beaverbrook. Combined Shipping Adjustment Board: U.S., 
Admiral Land; U.K., Sir Arthur Salter in Washington, and Lord 
Leathers in London. Raw Materials Board: U.S., Mr. William Batt; 
U.K., Sir.Clive Baillieu in Washington, and Lord Beaverbrook in 
London. 

The chief effects of the agreements were that the entire munition 
resources of Great Britain and the U.S.A. would be pooled, and the 
shipping resources pooled in principle, while the Raw Materials Board 
would take the necessary measures to use the raw materials in the most 
efficient and speediest manner. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare stated in Parliament that the 
Government and the U.S. Government had decided that they were 
prepared to authorize a shipment of 8,000 tons of wheat to Greece, 
under the supervision of the International Red Cross. 

Jan. 28.—Lord Beaverbrook, in a broadcast, said the output of 
guns, 2-pounder gnd over, was now 30,000 a year, and by the end of 
1942 the output was expected to be at the rate of 40,000—he predicted 
a rate of 45,000—and 30,000 guns exceeded the total produced in 
Britain in the whole of the last war. Of the visit to America he said 
Mr. Churchill put forward a case to the President for the dispatch of 
U.S. troops to Northern Ireland. As soon as he had finished Mr. 
Roosevelt said: ‘“We will send the troops.”” Britain had now pooled her 
raw materials with America, and she took a very large dowry to that 
marriage, for she had more raw materials in the. last quarter of 1941 
than ever before since the war began. 

When they gave the pledge to Stalin they agreed to give him half 
their tank production. They had given shell plants to the United 
States and to some of the Dominions, and had provided aircraft to the 
Chinese from their own allocation. 

The U.S. Ambassador, speaking in London to the National Defence 
Public Interest Committee, said they were taken by surprise at Pearl 
Harbour; “we were too far from the tactics of this war to recognize 
fully that peace discussions by Japan were simply a cover for treacher- 
ous attack. We have evaluated that experience, and openly and 
frankly faced the facts’. They were far more prepared than in 1917. 
The Regular Army and Navy quotas had been filled for a long time, the 
State Militia had been in the field for more than a year, and selective 
service had been adopted, nearly 18 months ago, with a national army 
already in the field. With a population of 140 million they planned 
to recruit an army of 7 million. 

The Admiralty announced that another Spanish ship, the Navemar, 
had been torpedoed and sunk by an Axis U-boat, and that Axis 
broadcasts had declared that a British submarine was responsible. 
No British or Allied submarine was at any time anywhere near the 
scene of the incident. The circumstances of the sinking of the Portu- 
guese Corte Real and the Spanish Badalova and Castillo Oropesa made it 
plain that it was the deliberate policy of the Axis to deal ruthlessly with 
the shipping of the Iberian peninsula. In the first 2 cases the U-boat 
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was identified as German and in the third the torpedo was identified 
as of Italian manufacture. 

In the case of the Navemar the Admiralty had diverted 2 British 
ships to search the area where the attack was reported. The majority 
of the crew were now stated to have been rescued by another Spanish 
ship. 

The Foreign Office received from the Irish High Commissioner a copy 
of His Government’s protest to the U.S. Government against the 
arrival of troops in Northern Ireland. 

Jan. 29.—Mr. Churchill’s speech in the Commons. (See Special 
Summary.) The division on the vote of confidence was 464 for the 
Government and one against. Details were: Conservatives, 309 (out of a 
total strength of 368); Labour, 101 (out of 160); Liberal National, 27 
(out of 31); Liberal, 14 (out of 20); National Labour, 6 (out of 7); 
Independent, 5 (out of 8); National, 3; and Communist 1. This included 
tellers. Mr. McGovern and Mr. Gallacher acted as tellers, and the 
adverse vote was that of Mr. Maxton. 

Signature of Treaty with Iran. (See Iran.) 

Jan. 30.—It was understood that Sir Stafford Cripps had been offered 
the post of Minister of Supply. ° 

Jan. 31.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Norwich, 
said that in less than 2 years the daily rate of expenditure on the fight- 
ing services had more than doubled, and was now £9} million. Inflation 
was not an economic bogy, but a danger which, if allowed to develop, 
might threaten the very basis of the material welfare and peace of mind 
of everyone. To escape it, consumption must be restricted and the rate 
of saving increased considerably. 

Feb. 2.—The Government announced their willingness to make avail- 
able to China under a lease-lend arrangement all the munitions and 
military equipment it was possible for them to supply, and to lend to her 
for war purposes up to £50 million at such times and upon such terms as 
might be agreed between the two Governments. 

Mr. Harriman arrived in London from America. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulation and encouragement to 
the American Volunteer Group and the R.A.F. in Rangoon who were 
defending “‘the vital gateway on which not only Burma itself but no less 
our brave Chinese allies rely for the reinforcements we mean to send 
them in ever increasing measure’’. 


GREECE 

Jan. 21.—Turkish reports stated that the food situation was becom- 
ing more critical daily, and the death rate in the Athens area exceeded 
2,000 a day. The Germans were requisitioning corn, cattle, olive oil, 
dried fruit, and potatoes, prohibiting the movement of supplies from 
one district to another, and had stopped fishing nearly everywhere. 

Samothrace and Thasos were reported to be garrisoned by Bulgars. 

Jan. 26.—Large quantities of war material were reported to be 
reaching the country via Yugoslavia, including motor-boats about 
80 feet long. 

Jan. 27.—Decision of the British Government to send foodstuffs to 
. . Greece. (See Great Britain.) 
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HUNGARY 

Jan. 20.—Keitel arrived in Budapest. He was believed to be asking 
for a million Hungarian troops to send to Russia, and to garrison 
Yugoslavia, in return for which a large share of Yugoslavia would go to 


Hungary. 


INDIA 
Jan. 20.—Mr. Churchill’s remark in Parliament about raising constitu- 
tional issues. (See Great Britain.) 


IRAN 

Jan. 26.—Parliament ratified the Anglo-Soviet Iranian Treaty by 
80 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions. 

Jan. 28.—Three annexes to the Treaty were published. The Allies 
assured Iran that she should not lose money because of the treaty, 
and promised her a place at the peace conference and “at all negotia- 
tions directly affecting Iranian interests”. Iran confirmed that she 
would break off relations with all States not in diplomatic relations 
with both Britain and Russia. 

Jan. 29.—The Treaty with Great Britain and the Soviet Union was 
signed in Teheran. The preamble stated that it was based on the 
Atlantic Charter. Article 1 laid down that the Allies respected Iran’s 
territorial~integrity, soveretgnty, and independence. Article 2 estab- 
lished the alliance with the two Powers. Article 3 stated that the 
Allies would defend Iran, and that for this purpose Iran would grant 
them the use and control of communications. Article 4 allowed the 
Allies to maintain all the land, sea, and air forces they required on 
Iranian territory. Article 5 stated that the Allies would withdraw their 
forces at latest 6 months after the war. Article 6 stated that they would 
not conclude with any other party any treaty prejudicial to Iran, and 
would consult her on all matters affecting her interests. Iran undertook 
not to adopt, in her relations with foreign countries, an attitude in- 
consistent with the alliance or to conclude treaties inconsistent with 
the Anglo-Soviet treaty. By Article 7 the Allies undertook to do their 
best to safeguard the economic existence of the Iranian people against 
the privations and difficulties arising from the war. Article 8 laid down 
that the provisions of the Treaty were equally binding as bilateral 
obligations between Iran and each of the Allies. Article 9 provided for 
the Treaty to remain in force till the date of the withdrawal of the forces 
of the Allies. 

Three Notes were exchanged. The first contained an assurance by 
Britain and Russia that the provisions of Article 6 would be applicable 
to any peace conference held at the end of the war or other general 
international conferences, and that they would do their best to ensure 
that Iran was represented on a footing of equality in any negotiations 
directly affecting her interests. The second, from the Iranian Foreign 
Minister, gave an assurance that Iran would consider it contrary to her 
obligations under Article 6 to maintain diplomatic relations with any 
State which was in diplomatic relations with neither of the Allies. 
The third, identical from Britain and Russia, gave 3 assurances: that 
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they would not require the participation of Iranian forces against a 
foreign Power; that no provision in the Treaty required Iran to bear the 
cost of works carried out by the Allies not necessary for Iran; and that 
the undertakings of the first Note would remain in force even after the 
Treaty ceased to be valid, in accordance with Article 9, before the 
conclusion of peace. 


ITALY 

Jan, 20.—It was announced that the population numbered 45,366,000 
on Dec. 31, as compared with 43,059,889 in 1936. 

Jan. 27.—Géoring arrived in the country. 

Jan. 28.—Mussolini received Goring, who then left to inspect units of 
the Luftwaffe in Sicily. 

Jan, 29.—The King received Goring. Reports from Swiss sources 
(quoted by Moscow) stated that several attacks had recently been made 
on German officers by Italians in Florence, Milan, and Turin, and in 
Sicily. 

JAPAN 

Jan. 21.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Diet, said they must 
be “‘prepared for difficulties in various tasks which may arise in the 
future. .. . The whole nation must persevere in the firm conviction of 
ultimate victory’. The important points on Hong-kong, Malaya, and 
thé Dutch East Indies would be converted into strongholds for the 
defence of East Asia. The Philippines would be allowed their in- 
dependence if the population showed understanding towards Japanese 
troops, and were prepared to co-operate in reconstruction. The same 
would apply to Burma. If the Dutch East Indies and Australia per- 
sisted in their resistance, “‘we shall show them no mercy, and shall 
thrash them’’. As to China, the régime would be completely destroyed 
by Japan. He concluded: “It is a satisfaction for us to see that our 
allies, particularly Germany and Italy, achieve continual successes, 
which will lead to the establishment of a new world order.” 

The Navy Minister said the Navy practically controlled the Pacific 
from Malaya to the west coast of the United States. So far they had 
sunk 61 enemy warships and 35 merchantmen, and destroyed or 
damaged 977 aircraft. 

Jan. 23.—A statement by the Prime Minister in the Diet was broad 
cast in which he said Japan was willing to accept any Chinese overtures 
for a peaceful reconciliation if the Chungking régime changed its 
attitude. She still regarded China as a sister nation, and had ‘“‘not 
changed her mind about receiving Chungking with open arms if it only 
rectifies its mistaken ideas. Japan is chastising a spoilt child, who has 
been pampered by Anglo-America. Now is the time for the Chinese 
leaders to awake, and I take this occasion to urge thera to do so.”’ 

Jan. 26.—Report of the U.S. Commissioner for Narcotics on Japanese 
use of opium. (See U.S.A.) 


MALAYA 

Jan. 31.—The Governor of the Straits Settlements, in a broadcast to 
the people of Singapore, said the first thing that they must be determined 
upon was that they were going to win the battle of Singapore 
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“In the days that are coming history will be written. It is for all of us— 
men and women alike—to ensure that it will be a glorious chapter.”” The 
forces were there, and would fight till victory was won. ‘‘For the rest of 
us, here we are and here we stay, each of us to do our bit. This is total 
war, in which the whole population is involved. . . . Let not the Asiatic 
population of this island imagine that one day they will find themselves 
abandoned. That will never be. Europeans, Indians, Chinese, Malays— 
we all stand together side by side, shoulder to shoulder. We will continue 
to try and send away as many women and children as may wish to leave, 
whatever their race, and I am glad to say that the Government of 
Australia has opened the doors of that great country to Chinese and 
Eurasians. .. .”” 

After warning them against panic and defeatist talk, he said that within 
the last few days substantial reinforcements had arrived, and “‘they are 
proof, if proof were needed, that Singapore is intended to be held.” They 
must just hang on grimly. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Jan, 22.—It was announced that Col. Dyxhoorn, formerly Minister 
of Defence, had arrived in the United States with the Chief of Staff 
of the Navy, to take part in discussions on the war in the Pacific; 
also that Mr. Welter, formerly Colonial Secretary, was going to Delhi 
to represent the East Indies at the headquarters of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council. 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Jan. 20,—Dr. van Mook’s visit to Washington. (See United States.) 

Jan. 26.—An official statement was published in Batavia reviewing 
Japan’s espionage activities in the East Indies, showing that both 
diplomatic and consular representatives had long been organizing fifth 
columns. This was known, however, to the Government, and a watch 
was kept on the 5,000 Japanese who had settled in the Malay archipelago. 
Many of the fishermen, business men, and visitors were in reality naval 
officers. The Consulate-General in Batavia had a secret wireless trans- 
mitter, and efforts were made to corrupt the vernacular press, to 
traduce young native students, incite the Moslem population, and use 
the Japanese business firms to conduct whispering campaigns and 
circulate rumours. Two shipping companies were started, and intended 
to open offices at Sourabaya, Batavia, Amboina, Sabang, Menado, 
and Manokwarie. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Jan. 25.—The Prime Minister, commenting on a press telegram 
implying that the British C abinet considered that the defeat of Hitler 
must be achieved first and active attention to the Pacific war given 
after that, said that the Government had been in constant com- 
munication with Mr. Churchill and the War Cabinet, and that such a 
statement had never been made, nor was there even a hint of such an 
attitude receiving a moment’s consideration. 

Jan. 29.—The Prime Minister confirmed a report that the Govern- 
ment had asked for representation in the War Cabinet on an equal foot- 
ing with Australia. They did not reject the proposal for a Pacific 
Council in London, but had expressed a preference for one in Washing- 
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ton, as the most suitable location for consultation between the U.K 

the U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand, Dutch East Indies, and China. 
Jan. 31.—Mr. Nash in Washington, and suggestion regarding estab- 

lishment of unified command for whole Pacific area. (See U.S.A.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Jan. 26.—Several thousand United States divisional troops landed 
in Northern Ireland and were greeted by the Governor, Lord Abercorn. 
The Secretary of State for Air, in an address on the quayside, said they 
had come thousands of miles, not to sojourn among strangers, but 
among grateful friends and among comrades of the British fighting 
services. Their safe arrival marked a new stage in the war. It was not 
an isolated manceuvre, but part of the general disposition of their 
resources which was being made under the supreme responsibility of the 
President and the Prime Minister. 

Jan. 27.—It was announced through the War Dept. that H.0. of 
the American Forces in the British Isles were being established in 
England under the command of General James Chaney. (He had arrived 
in England in May, 1941). 

Jan. 28.—The Prime Minister said Mr. de Valera had again dragged 
into the political arena the constitutional status of Northern Ireland 
as laid down by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. He had no right 
to interfere in their affairs and no claim to sovereignty over that part 
of the United Kingdom. It was he and his associates who were respon- 
sible for the separation of Eire from the U.K. 

The presence of U.S. troops was part of a vast strategic plan for the 
defeat of the Axis Powers; therefore they were doubly welcomed in 
their territory. Mr. de Valera would, no doubt, have prevented their 
arrival if he could. Eire was no less in danger of invasion than was the 
United Kingdom. If such an attack were made the people of Eire 
would be glad of any help they could secure, British or American. 
Eire’s fate depended on the issue of the life and death struggle in which 
Britain and America were allies. 


NORWAY 


Jan. 20.—Swedish reports confirmed rumours of the sentence passed 
on the septuagenarian ex-Rector of Oslo University of a month’s con- 
finement in a dark cell on a bread and water diet. They also stated that 
125 relatives of Norwegian officers who had gone to England were 
arrested on Jan. 17 and 18. The Germans were believed to have 
authorized Terboven to arrest all male relatives between 17 and 60. 

It was learnt that regulations had been issued making persons who 
infringed the rationing laws liable to the death penalty. 

Jan. 30.—The quisling authorities announced the shooting of 2 more 
men for aiding escapes to Great Britain, bringing the total shot for 
this to 46. Norwegian reports stated that there had been 6 executions 
during the week. 

Feb. 1.—Terboven announced in Oslo that he had approved the 
demand that Quisling should be made Prime Minister which had been 
put forward the day before by all the Ministers in the provisional 
Government set up by him (Terboven) in September, 1940. He declared 
that the Supreme Court had pronounced the procedure legal. 
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Quisling, speaking in German, thanked Terboven and Hitler, and 
then, in Norwegian, said the day marked the opening of a new era for 
Norway as a “free and independent country’’. Their first task would 
be to conclude peace with Germany, and he intended soon to summon 
a national assembly on a corporative basis to determine the country’s 
form of government. 

The Government issued in London a statement repudiating Quisling’s 
appointment. He had no position or authority whatever other than that 
given him by Germany; and from the very first he had taken an active 
part on the side of the enemy. It was quite obvious that any so-called 
peace treaty signed by him would have no significance either in constitu- 
tional or in international law. 

Feb. 2.—Admiral Raeder was reported to be in the country inspecting 
the naval bases. 


PALESTINE 

Jan. 20.—A bomb outrage in Telaviv killed Deputy Superintendent 
Schiff and fatally injured Inspector Goldman of the Police. It was 
believed to be the work of a band of terrorists, of Fascist and German 
sympathies, known as the “Stern group’”’. 

Jan, 23.—A British police inspector named Turton died as the 
result of the outrage. The Jewish Agency expressed to the Inspector- 
General the “‘utter horror at the new crime committed in Telaviv in 
broad daylight’’, and said the Agency would wholeheartedly support 
whatever measures might be taken to track down the murderous gang. 


PERU 


Jan. 24.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis Powers. 

Jan. 28.—The settlement of the frontier dispute with Ecuador was 
announced. 

Feb. 1.—About 200 Germans were stated to have been arrested since 
the Government broke off relations with the Axis. 


THE PHILIPPINES 

Jan. 26.—The Japanese set up a civil administration under Jorge 
Vargas, mayor of Greater Manila. Its policy, aecording to the Domei 
Agency, was “‘the Philippines for the Filipinos with the Japanese High 
Command guaranteeing full freedom of religion and residence as far 
as the military administration permits’’. 

Jan. 29.—It was learnt that President Quezon had pledged his 
people ‘“‘to continue to resist the enemy with all our might’’. He said 
oly a third of the islands had been occupied so far, and elsewhere 
constitutional government still operated under his authority. Their 
determination to fight till victory had been in no way weakened by 
the temporary reverses. The statement was forwarded to Washington 
by General MacArthur. 


POLAND 


Jan. 21.—A decree signed by the President appointed Dr. Seyda 
(formerly leader of the National Democratic Party in Poznania), 
Minister without Portfolio; Prof. Komarnicki, Minister of Justice; 
and M. Kwapinski (a Socialist leader), Minister without Portfolio 
making a second representative of the Socialist Party. 
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Jan. 22.—Closing of Legation in Madrid. (See Spain.) 

Jan. 23.—Signature of agreement of federal union with Czecho. 
slovakia. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 24.—It was learnt that among acts of sabotage recently were 
the blowing up of the power station at Tarnow and the destruction of 
a factory near Radom by fire, in connection with which 200 Poles and 
30 Jews were sent to a concentration camp. Mass executions were 
reported in villages in areas in which sabotage occurred. 


PORTUGAL 


Jan, 21.—A military mission left for Spanish Morocco, and reinforce- 
ments left for Angola, West Africa. 

Jan. 23.—The Government announced that, in pursuance of con- 
versations with the British Government, orders had been given for the 
forces at Lourengo Marques to leave for Timor to undertake the defence 
of the Portuguese port. A transport left taking about 1,000 troops. 


RUMANIA 


Jan. 31.—It was learnt that a proclamation had been issued calling 
up all civil servants ‘‘to the service of the nation’’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 20.—The police and National Volunteer Brigade in Johannes- 
burg rounded up a number of detectives and police there and in the 
Rand area and detained 314 suspected of subversive activities, and 59 
members of the railway police. 

Jan. 21.—The Commissioner of Police stated that documents 
seized showed that the arrested men were members of a Storm Troop 
division of the Ossewa-Brandwag. 

Jan. 22.—The Minister of Justice told Parliament that, after the 
arrest of a former policeman named Leibbrandt, who was working for 
the Germans, the Government came into possession of documents 
proving that a dangerous subversive movement was afoot. Bombs 
were found in the possession of policemen and the place of their manu- 
facture discovered. 

Jan. 23.—Dr. Malan published the draft Constitution of the Republic 
he aimed at setting up. It was based on the ascendancy of the Dutch, 
the English language would exist in sufference, and the franchise would 
be restricted to those “who may be expected to assist in building up 
the nation’”’. 

General Smuts, speaking in Parliament, referred to the cordial 
relations that had sprung up in the campaigns in the North between 
South African troops and West African native soldiers, and went on 
to say that this mutual respect would be a good basis for future policy, 
declaring: ‘“‘We want to take a holiday from old ideas which have 
brought nothing but bitterness and strife to our country, and to try to 
the best of our ability to fashion a variegated*but harmonious race 
pattern in South Africa.” 

Jan. 29.—Pylons carrying electric power lines from Vereeniging to 
the Rand were blown up by saboteurs, causing dislocation of mine 
work. At Vereeniging 22 and at Potchefstroom 9 pylons were wrecked. 
There were no serious casualties. 

Jan. 30.—A number of arrests were made. The Government deciled 
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to issue an emergency regulation imposing the death penalty for 
sabotage by explosives and for the possession of explosives intended 
to be used for sabotage. 

l’-). 1.—Telegraph and telephone lines were cut in various parts of 
the Free State and Northern Cape Province. 

ich. 2.—A regulation was gazetted imposing the death penalty for 
sabotage. Seven more arrests were made. The Minister of the Interior 
stated in Parliament that the headquarters of the saboteurs’ organization 
had been traced to agents beyond the Mozambique border. The leader of 
the Ossewa-Brandwag repudiated any connection with saboteurs. 


SPAIN 

Jin. 22.—It was learnt that the Government had closed the Polish 
Legation and asked the Minister to leave, giving as the reason that the 
Legation had committed some irregularity in the issue of ‘passports. 

/an. 28.—British Admiralty statement on the sinking of the Nave- 
mar. (See Great Britain.) 

lhe ABC reported Mr. Churchill’s speech fully, and described it as 
“extraordinarily clear and sincere’. 


SWEDEN 

Jan. 20.—Dagens Nyheter, reporting the sentence on Hr. Seip, called 
it the “‘cruellest mental violence’’, adding, ‘‘a régime of violence using 

ch methods can never be defended and can never be rehabilitated”’. 

Jan. 21.—Dagens Nyheter, referring to Mr. Churchill’s American 
journey, said his prestige and confidence in victory were now higher 
than ever, ‘‘A glance was taken at war resources, and the conclusion 
was arrived at that next year the time will have come for the slowly 
waking giants to let the hammer blow fall’. 

Jan. 22.—A Naval broadcast stated that the merchant fleet had lost 
118 vessels and nearly 800 sailors since the war began. 


SYRIA 
Jan, 23.—The President approved a decree providing for the creation 
of a national army. 


THAILAND 

Jan, 25.—The Government declared war on Great Britain and the 
United States. Thai troops began to advance into Burma. 

TURKEY 

Jan. 21.—The loss was announced of the Kurtulush while crossing 
the Sea of Marmora with foodstuffs for Greece. 

Jan. 23.—The police arrested 13 Axis agents suspected of operating 
an espionage ring in Irak, Syria, and Iran. They included 3 Syrians 
who had been working as translators in the German News Agency in 
Istanbul. The importation of the German paper Signal and of the 
anti-Soviet Novo Slovo (printed in Berlin) was prohibited. 


U.S.A, 


_ jan. 20.—The President received the Governor of the Netherlands 
East Indies and told the press later that he had given him good news, 
and, so far as the South-West Pacific was concerned, said that “‘very 
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excellent progress’’ was being made in the strengthening of the position. 

Dr. van Mook stated that the President had given him a lot of good 
news about the efforts being made to strengthen the allied position, and 
that the islands from which he flew to the United States would “‘hold 
out all right’’. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Donald Nelson told the press that the Office of Pro. 
duction Management had been entirely dismantled as an administrative 
organization, and its various divisions would be absorbed into the new 
Board. 

Jan. 22.—Mr. Nelson ordered the manufacture of private cars and 
light trucks to cease entirely from Feb. 1. 

Jan. 23.—The House of Representatives’ Appropriation Committee 
sent to Congress an Army request for $12,500 million for the building 
of 33,000 aeroplanes, and issued a warning that much more money 
would be needed to carry out the 1942 and 1943 programmes. 

Jan, 24.—The Report of the special commission which investigated 
the attack on Pearl Harbour was issued. It stated that Admiral 
Kimmel, C.-in-C. of the Pacific Fleet, was warned 10 days beforehand 
that Japan was expected to attack within a few days, and that Army 
chiefs in Hawaii were told that negotiations with Japan had practically 
ceased, that hostilities might follow, and that subversive activity 
might be expected. There were subsequent warnings in the next few 
days, but these messages ‘‘did not create in the minds of responsible 
officials in the Hawaiian area apprehension as to probable imminence 
of air raids’. 

Admiral Kimmel and General Short failed to consult and confer with 
one another about these warnings. ‘‘The attitude of each was that he 
was not required to inform himself of the measures undertaken by the 
other to carry out the responsibility assigned under the plans then in 
effect. This demonstrated, on the part of each, lack of appreciation of 
the responsibilities vested in them and inherent in their positions.’ 
The warnings only emphasized in their minds the danger from sabotage 
and surprise submarine attack. They had considered the possibility of 
air raids, but they believed the chances of such a raid while the Pacific 
Fleet was based on Pearl Harbour were practically nil and the attack 
‘“‘was therefore a complete surprise to each of them”’. 

The Embassy staff left Copenhagen. 

Jan. 26.—Arrival of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland. (See Northern 
Ireland.) 

The report of the U.S. Commissioner for Narcotics was published 
by the Treasury. It declared that the opium traffic was engaged in by 
Japan “‘as an instrument of national policy for a decade before Pear! 
Harbour’. The Japanese Government was moved by 3 considerations: 
the securing of revenue, the corruption of western nations, and the 
weakening and enslavement of the peoples of countries already invaded 
or marked for invasion. 

Congress received the $17,750 million Appropriation Bill for the 
Navy. 

Jan. 27.—The House of Representatives passed the Navy Bill. 

Anglo-U.S.A. agreements for pooling of shipping resources, raW 
materials, and munitions, and issue of White Paper. (See (real 
Britain.) 
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lhe President told the press that he questioned the use of the term 
\.E.F. for the “Irish group’ of Forces abroad; there were 6, 8, or 10 
such Forces scattered around the world. They were sending all help 
possible and as fast as possible into the South-West Pacific which, he 
suggested, should be called the A.B.D.A. area—American, British, 
Dutch, and Australian. 

He also said he was amazed that Mr. de Valera should have protested 
against the landings in Northern Ireland on the ground that he had not 
been consulted in advance. 

Jan. 28.—The Senate passed the Army Appropriation Bill providing 
funds for 23,000 fighting and 10,000 training aircraft. 

Col. Knox, speaking at Chicago, said: “The Japs are jittery because 
they cannot determine just where the American Fleet is and what its 
object may be.”’ Their uncertainty was like that which caused every 
one of his audience to ask: ‘“‘What’s Hitler going to do next?’”’ This had 
a strategic value, because, not knowing what your enemy was going to 
do you had to disperse your forces. Referring to suggestion he had made 
on Jan. 12 that, without Hitler, Japan could get nowhere, he said: 
“Where do you suppose Japan could get if Britain, Russia, and the 
United States were not occupied with Hitler in the west, and were free 
to join the gallant Chinese, to hurl their collective weight on Japan? . . . 
[he Axis chose the time and the Pacific as the place for our entry into 
the war, it is there that our Fleet has been attacked, there that Ameri- 
can territory has been invaded, and there that Americans are fighting 
epic battles against enormous odds. Why? Because Hitler wants us to 
throw all qur growing strength into the Pacific and to stop supplying 
the British and Russians. But this is what we propose not to do. We 
will not fall into Hitler’s trap.’’ But if some people thought he was in 
favour of forgetting the Pacific and misunderstood his reminder that 
the German monster was still at large, the Navy did not. Since Jan. 12 
the Navy had accounted for 18 Japanese ships, and probably 3 others, 
and had done a number of things he could not report. 

Mr. Winant’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Hull was handed the Eire Government’s protest against the 
landing of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland. 

The President, referring to the Pan-American Conference, said the 
American nations had triumphed over “‘those who have endeavoured 
to sow disunion among them”’. 

Jan. 29.—Mr. Stimson told the press that a new pilot-training project 
had been started to turn out 30,000 pilots, observers, and navigators 
within 12 months. 

Jan. 30.—The House of Representatives passed the Navy Appro- 
priation Bill totalling $26,000 million. 

The President signed the Price Control Bill giving Congressional 
authorization to the Government to exercise control over all factors 
determining the cost of living, except wages and agricultural prices. 

Mr. Roosevelt received messages of congratulation on his 60th birth- 
day from King George VI, Chiang Kai-shek, and from the Prime 
Ministers of many countries fighting the Axis. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Nash, the Minister of New Zealand, arrived in Wash- 
ington. He suggested to the press that the unified war command for 
the Pacific area should be established under an American naval officer 
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and that a Pacific War Council sitting in W schindion should deal with 
the political problems of the united nations whose possessions bor- 
dered on that ocean. General Wavell’s command did not go further 
east than the centre of New Guinea, and so did not include New 
Zealand. He referred to the 60,000 of his countrymen serving oversea 
as an exceptionally big proportion of their man-power, and said his 
country was rich enough in food, etc., to provide for three or four 
expeditionary forces if the United States decided to send them. 

Feb. 2.—The President asked Congress to approve a loan of {125 
million to China; the enabling legislation was introduced into the House 
of Representatives. 

The Senate passed the $26,000 million Naval Appropriations Bill and 
returned it to the House for action on amendments. 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan, 21.—The Secretary of the Moscow Communist Committee, 
addressing a meeting on the 18th anniversary of Lenin’s death, said 
the Germans had lost 300,000 killed between Dec. 6 and Jan. 15, with 
4,800 guns, 1,100 aircraft, 2,760 tanks, 700 armoured cars, 33,600 
lorries, 3,070 trench mortars, 8,000 machine-guns, 15,000 automatic 
rifles, 6,000 motor cycles, and much other material. 

Jan. 23.—Pravda published a farewell letter to the people from Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who expressed his deep admiration for their devotion, 
bravery, and discipline. He urged that Anglo-Soviet unity must 
become yet closer, in order to solve the problems of the future and to 
make the hopes and ideals of the pepples into realities. Both countries 


must lead the peoples of Europe towards civilization, and ‘‘we must 

plan together for the future happiness of the long suffering masses’’. 
Jan. 25.—M. Shvernik’s statement in London as to British output 

of war material. (See Great Britain.) 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 24.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with the 


Axis Powers, and imposed restrictions on the transfer of funds to and 
from countries maintaining relations with the Axis. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Jan. 21.—The Government, in London, received information of the 
complete destruction of Rudnik (100 miles south of Belgrade) by the 
Germans and the massacre of all its inhabitants, and of the destruction 
of Uzice, in western Serbia. Belgrade was believed to be very short of 
food, with typhus rife. The Germans imposed a curfew in the city. 

Jan. 26.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had complete ly 
destroyed Rudnik, Oujitza, Gorgni Milanovatz, and Kralievo, «nd 
massacred several thousand old men, women, and children as a reprisal 
for the successes of General Mihailovitch’s forces in south-western 
Serbia. Seven Bulgarian divisions were reported to be occupying tic 
south and south-eastern parts of the country. The Germans were st» ted 
to be keeping the high command in their hands, but replacing German 
troops operating against the patriots by Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
Croats, Italians, and followers of Neditch. 
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